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Here is Wisdom 


NO foreign policy could be better devised to dislocate the Empire, practically 
and morally, than that which the mere logic of their total misjudgement 
would invite Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden to pursue. 


THEY HAVE SHAKEN EUROPEAN STABILITY. 


If they continue on these lines they will ruin the Stresa front which 
was the best provisional guarantee of equipoise. They have provoked the 
possibility to our deep and lasting detriment of a revolution in diplomatic 
relations. This policy has loosened that present keystone of Europe which 
is Austria. This policy has subjected the French Prime Minister, amidst his 
grave domestic difficulties, to a painful insistence unexampled since the 
German pressure that was never forgiven, brought about the fall of M. 
Delcassé. Encouraging the Left in Paris to undertake sanctions of any 
serious kind against Italy might bring about the fall of French democracy 
itself. This policy tends to a net result which is nothing less than making 
German Dictatorship the complete arbiter of the European situation and 


our own. 
f Continued on page 296 
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Fifteen Years Ago... 


Ty late Duke of Northumberland, fifteen years ago, 

pointed out that “the League is simply a sham alliance 
of Powers based on so-called moral precepts, which will 
involve us in war without giving any promise of support or 
affording effective means of going to war. Could a more 
dangerous device be imagined than one which drags this 
country into war and yet renders it powerless to wage it?” 
and he ended his article as follows: “The more we consider 
the League of Nations, the more does it seem that ‘some 


enemy hath done this.’” The events of the last few years 
prove the profound wisdom and foresight of the late Duke, 
but at Geneva last week it was shown that our Foreign 
Minister and our National Government still pin their faith 
to what he recognised as, and time is proving, a sham. 
Were it not so serious it would be laughable that a man like 
Litvinoff should at Geneva deliver a sermon on the sanctity 
of treaties. He, the representative of a government which 
recognises only the need for world revolution and the 
destruction of civilisation! The sham of the League of 


Nations with such an adherent could not be more obvious, 


and this country remains in it at increasing peril. 


The Patriot,—19th Sept. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Our Skeleton Army 


As Mr. James Douglas revealed the pitiful con- 
dition of the Navy, so on page 292 we are 
shown the disgraceful plight of our Army. And the 
men who have worked to perform this shameful 
work—now want to drag the Country into War 
with Italy. 


* * 
* 


Raking Up the Mud 


In a letter to the Morning Post recently Sir 
Malcolm Fraser sought to prove that Mussolini was 
evilly disposed towards England by quoting from 
speeches made by the Duce as long ago as 1919 
when he was just consolidating his power. 

As Lady Houston pointed out in a subsequent 
letter to this newspaper, if Sir Malcolm wishes to 
throw stones at another nation why not throw them 
at Russia which has never ceased to declare her 
enmity to us and by every kind of insidious pro- 
paganda is daily striving to overthrow our 


Constitution ? 


* * 
* 


The Late Sir Sefton Brancker 

The chronic inability of any British Govern- 
ment to prepare for the possibility of war is 
well illustrated in Mr. Norman Macmillan’s 
life of Sir Sefton Brancker, who was killed in the 
R.101 disaster. Some nine days before August 
4th, 1914, the late Sir Henry Wilson asked him 


whether the Army Flying Corps was prepared for 


war as mobilisation was almost certain. Sir 
Sefton’s reply was, ‘‘Good God, no, sir.”’ In spite 
of continued pressure on the Government, they had 
so starved this branch of our fighting forces that 
Sir Sefton had to admit that all he could produce 
was four weak squadrons and an air park. 


Sir Sefton Brancker had been universally 


recognised as a man with ability amounting to 
genius; nevertheless, with an obstinacy and self 
complacency almost unbelievable, the powers that 
were refused to listen to his advice. When war 
broke out we had exactly half the Air Force which 
had been laid down in 1912 as the minimum 
need of an Expeditionary Force; the Central 
Flying School had already proved too small, even 
for peace requirements. Aircraft manufacturers 
had been starved of orders, which made expansion 


a tedious matter. 


Enormous Difficulties 

The result was that Sir Sefton was faced with 
enormous difficulties in building up the Air Force; 
and, though he succeeded magnificently—as the 
fact that, by October 1918, we were producing 
3,000 aeroplanes and engines a month shows—this 
could only be achieved at a cost vastly in excess 
of what would have been required had the Govern- 
ment foreseen and made provision for such 
necessary expansion. It is strange how a Govern- 
ment never seems to profit by the lessons of its 
predecessors. Or is it that history cannot help 
repeating itself? 


Naval Fuel 

When it is realised that at present the very fuel 
on which the whole of our Navy and most of our 
Air Force depend has to be imported from abroad, 
the vital necessity of protecting our trade routes 
becomes apparent. At the same time the extraction 
of oil from coal should be speeded up and the con- 
version of all ships of war to dual firing should 
be undertaken without delay. 

This dependence upon foreign sources for the 
motive power of the Fleet, infinitely dangerous in 
war, has greatly hampered our foreign policy in 
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time of peace; and we happen to know that on 
more than one occasion our diplomacy has _ been 
influenced greatly to our disadvantage by the 
paramount importance of preserving our oil 


supplies. 


* * 
* 


A Diplomatic Market Place 


That was in the days when negotiations with 
other Powers were still carried on by diplomats. 
Now they appear to be conducted by Ministers 
totally lacking in experience, who hawk British 
offers round Geneva like cheapjack auction sales- 
men. The effect of this is to load us with a 
plethora of implied obligations without, so far as 
we can see, a single promise of anything in return. 
Meanwhile the various foreign Powers to whom 
we have recently paid court regard us with 
astonishment; for we have suddenly abandoned 
the time-worn policy of ‘‘ Britain First’ to 
become, as Mr. Ward Price describes it, ‘‘ the 
beadle of the League of Nations.” 


Socialist Differences 


The Socialist leaders have never acquired the 
art of stifling unpleasant resolutions which the 
Conservative party machine has brought to such 
a state of perfection. Thus, one expected a few fire- 
works at their annual conference. 

There are those like Lord Ponsonby, who 
has augmented his income considerably in the past 
by lecturing to uplifting American societies on 
Peace, who are opposed to hostilities at any time 
and for any reason and who have resigned their 
positions in the Party because they felt that sanc- 
tions would lead to war. 


There is Sir Stafford Cripps, who has given as 
his reason for resignation his disapproval of 
warlike measures for the preservation of peace ; and 
there are the out-and-out warmongers who cry that 
we should launch an unprovoked attack upon Italy 


without delay. 


* * 
* 


Let Others Fight 

These in turn are unanimous on one subject. 
The capitalists are to pay for the war and the 
‘‘ army ”’ is to fight for it. In other words, some- 
one else is to bear the brunt while ‘‘ the people ”’ 
are to stay at home and enjoy themselves. That it 
is rather difficult to know where the army is to 
come from if ‘‘ the people ”’ remain at home is an 


unpleasant fact which must be hastily glossed over, 
No doubt there are many honest Socialists who, 
in spite of resolutions refusing to have anything 
to do with weapons of war, would be glad enough 
to exchange their present employment for muni- 
tions work at the fantastic wages which obtained 


during the last conflict. The memory of fur coats for 
the distaff side of the family and expensive grand 
pianos, even if there was no one who could play 
them, is still sweet. 


* * 
* 


Losing a Customer 


There is, not unnaturally, a continuance of bitter 
feeling against England in Italy, though the 
traditional good manners of that nation have 
resulted in individual English tourists being 
welcomed as heartily as ever. 

As the Tribuna points out, Italy has been 
managing for herself for thirty years, during which 
period she has never tried to borrow a farthing 
from abroad; while, in every respect, she has 
always met her obligations. A further point made 
is that those nations which have been most 
insistent for ‘* sanctions ’’ are the ones which have 
hitherto had a favourable balance of trade with 
Italy. It follows obviously that in the event of 
their refusing to trade further with that country 
it is they who will be the losers, while’ Italy will 
be the gainer as she will improve her balance of 
trade. 

In point of fact Italy is one of the very few 
nations with whom our balance of trade is favour- 
able. In these circumstances it does seem folly, 
to say the least of it, deliberately to lose one of 
our few remaining good customers. 

* * 
* 
An Act of War 


As the Tribuna goes on to point out, the refusal 
of England to sell goods to Italy is merely cutting 
off her nose to spite her face and is England’s own 
affair, for which she must take the consequences 
when Italy purchases elsewhere. But if there is 
any question of a blockade in an attempt to pre- 
vent foreign goods from entering the country, then 
Italy will regard any such operation as an act of 
war and, in our opinion, quite rightly. 

** 
* 
Futile Sanctions 

However, it is extremely doubtful if economic 
sanctions could be enforced even if they were 
desirable, Italy, threatened with a boycott, has 
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naturally lost no time in turning her attention to 
possible sources of supplies, and it is reliably 
reported that negotiations with Germany, Poland, 
Austria and Hungary have met with a good 
measure of success. In these circumstances it is 
difficult to see what those nations who still place 
themselves at the beck and call of the League can 
do. This has seemed self-evident to us for some 
time, though our Ministers have deliberately 
blinded themselves to the fact. It is, indeed, 
hardly likely that Germany, who was faced with 
the alternative of leaving the League or losing 
her self-respect, would consent now to support that 
tottering edifice; Poland is out for what she can 
get commercially ; while both Austria and Hungary 
have been so truncated by the Treaty of Versailles 
that they have nothing to lose, having for years 
vainly appealed to the League for an adjustment 
of their frontiers. On the other hand, by making 
friends with Italy they may well gain valuable 


concessions. 
* * 


Mr. Baldwin's Speech 

The Prime Minister’s speech at the Conservative 
Conference was generally considered an adroit 
one; yet Mr. Baldwin could not rid himself of the 
ridiculous doctrine of the News Chronicle, to whose 
pages he seems to be continually turning for 
guidance, and still pins his faith to the League of 
Nations and European entanglements. 

The truth is that the League is already dead. 
Italy herself lowered its prestige as long ago as 
1923, when she bombarded Corfu; Japan dealt it 
a paralysing blow when she invaded Manchuria in 
1931; Germany has left it; the United States has 
consistently refused to have anything to do with 
it. Mussolini, by knowing what he wanted and 
refusing to be deviated from his purpose, has 


finally killed it. 


* * 
* 


Time to Arm 
‘* The time has come to arm,”’ said the Premier. 
We quite agree, in fact we say that that time had 


=\ 


come a long while ago, when he and his fellow 
Socialist, MacDonald, had their heads in the 
clouds or billowy wisps of News Chronicle news- 
print, which comes to the same thing. But having 
armed to the teeth, we must then cut ourselves off 
from European squabbles and, behind our new 
shield, apply ourselves to developing the Empire. 
Not only must our own shores be protected, but 


we must build up our naval power in the Far East. 
The Singapore base must be strengthened and com- 
pleted as soon as possible; and, wherever they are 
necessary to protect our trade routes and com- 
munications, new bases must be constructed. 

* * 

* 
Allies of Russia 

It is not too much to say that if we carry on as 

we have been doing we may one day find ourselves 
committed to fight on the side of Soviet Russia 
who has goaded some neighbouring Power, such 
as Germany, to attack it. Then, it is presumed, 


we shall be referring to these bloodthirsty Bol- 
sheviks as ‘‘ our gallant allies ’’ and, since propa- 
ganda is a necessity in modern warfare, referring 
to these godless scoundrels in euphemistic terms. 
Perhaps Comrade Stalin, the arch-murderer, will 
be invited to London and féted, while a collection 
of hired toadies will cheer him as he appears arm 
in arm with Mr. Baldwin and sing ‘‘ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.’’ This is the only logical result 


of our present policy. 


* * 
* 


Crafty Litvinov 

This would be pathetic if it were not so deadly 
serious; for there is no doubt whatever that Russia 
intends to destroy us if she can and with the 
duplicity of the Slav is seeking to attain that end 
by pretending to be enthralled by the ideals of the 
League of Nations. M. Litvinov, sitting coyly in 
this bower of honeysuckle, has evidently been 
reading the Bible for the first time and has learnt 
that ‘* out of the strong came forth sweetness.’ 
He doubtless realises that the League makes an 
excellent substitute for Delilah and is quite con- 
tent to let England arrange the first stage of her 


destruction herself. 


* * 
* 


Spilling the Beans 

Unfortunately for these schemers, all good Com- 
munists are not so discreet and Carl Radek, in a 
series of articles in the official Isvestia, has let the 
cat properly out of the bag. ‘‘ In the present 
crisis,’’ he says, ‘* the Soviets will incite both 
sides to extreme measures, trying to keep out of 
it themselves as long as possible, then join one 
side with the sole intention of stirring trouble in 
the ranks of its own allies as soon as the oppor- 
tunity arises, in order to promote revolution in the 
countries both defeated and victorious,”’ 

So now we know, 
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The Plight 


Can anyone—outside a Lunatic Asylum—understand how the man who called a revolution during 


the War saying “Russia has called us to follow her. 


You must not refuse to answer that 


appeal,” described by a clergyman in Leicester as a “greater enemy” than the Foe we were 
then fighting—why this man was permitted by any patriot (if there are any patriots in the 
Government) to drag down the Forces of Defence in the manner described as follows :— 


HAT were the most striking impressions of the 
recent Army manceuvres ? 


Not the wonderful cheerfulness of the troops in depres- 
sing surroundings; nor their high standard of conduct; 
their discipline or general efficiency in all that relates to 
the profession of arms, so far as their equipment would 
allow. 


These soldierly characteristics were never absent. 


Although greatly attenuated in comparison with pre- 
War years, the work of the personnel offered no ground 
for other than commendation. 


It was with other feelings that one realised the state to 
which the Army has been brought through cherishing 
illusions of peace and the degree of disarmament per- 
mitted by the Government. 


The business of an army is to be an efficient fighting 
machine. A considerable advance has been made since 
the European War to bring the Army up to modern 
standards, but compared with the requirements of the 
Service, it is grievously inadequate. 


The Army Council is composed of men who know how 
deficient the Army’s equipment is, but they have been 
impotent in the face of Governments committed to a 
disarmament policy, and therefore denying the Service 
those essentials which are indispensable if fighting 
efficiency is to be obtained and maintained. 


The regimental strength of the Army (all ranks) in 
1913 was 247,250. To-day it is approximately 196,000— 
50,000 fewer compared with the year immediately pre- 
ceding that of the Great War. 


The biggest reduction is in the Infantry of the Line. 
We have nearly 30,000 fewer infantrymen in consequence 
of the disbanding, after the War, of 21 battalions. We 
have 15,000 fewer gunners, and the disappearance from 
the Army List of nine cavalry regiments accounts for 
8,000 fewer mounted soldiers. 


The Royal Engineers, too, show a reduction, compared 
with 1918, of over 8,000 men. The Special Reserve 
(Militia), which in 1913 stood at about 60,000 doés not 
now exist, while the Territorial Army has declined in 
personnel from 264,000 to 124,000. 


The Regular Army is about 6,000 short of its greatly 
reduced peace establishment. There is no lack of 
applicants to join the Colours. Last year there were no 
fewer than 80,208, but only 25,564 were passed. 


Physical, educational and other defects accounted for 
about 68 per cent. of the rejections. The reason for that 
large percentage was that the medical standard required 
of a soldier is equivalent to, if not higher than, that for 
a first-class insurance policy. 


The old system of recruiting provided no career for the 
private soldier although he was retained with the 
Colours until too old to learn a trade on discharge. 
To-day the inducement offered the recruit is far in 
advance of anything in the history of the Army. 


The ranks need strengthening and a reversion to the 
policy which obtained some years ago of accepting 
“‘ specials ”’ is indicated. These “ specials ’? were boys 
helow the authorised standard who gave promise of 


development consequent on regular and good feeding and 
a systematic course of physical training. Something is 
done in this direction now. Could it not with advantage 
be extended ? 

But it was not so much the weakness in personnel— 
although that was markedly evident in the planning of 
brigade exercises where resort to skeleton or ‘ flagged ” 
enemies or no enemy was so prevalent—as the character 
or absence of equipment which was so greatly empha- 
sised in the recent mancenvres. 


The medium tanks are worn out and obsolete. They 
have served their purpose as training machines, and 
replacement cannot be much longer delayed if fighting 
efficiency is the standard aimed at. A new 16-ton tank 
was designed and produced experimentally five or six 
years ago, and the experts were satisfied that they had 
got the machine to meet all requirements both as regards 
its fighting qualities and the comparative comfort and 
safety of the crew. 


But the Army Council was denied the money. Hence 
the obsolete machine is retained and the “ 16-tonner ” 
is still officially declared to be in the ‘* experimental 
stage.” 


What have we as the antidote to the tank? In the last 
Grand Manceuvres, ten years ago, the anti-tank gun was 
represented by a wooden dummy. Five years later a man 
with a flag was employed to stop a tank. To-day the 
anti-tank gun is still conspicuous by its absence. Asa 
substitute for it the authorities had to turn to the 
museum for military antiquities and recover the obsolete 
Hotchkiss machine gun. 


There is, I understand, a gun ‘‘ on the stocks ”’ and 
presumably it will remain there until the Government 
has been aroused from its dream of universal disarma- 
ment and brought to a realisation of the fact that to allow 
an army to be partly equipped with dummy guns and 
flags as a substitute for weapons is, to say the least, a 
dangerous expedient. 


Again, units still dependent on horses are occasionally 
put out of commission because their horses have to be 
loaned to another unit for training. Mechanical trans- 
port vehicles are also strictly limited. This, however, is 
not so serious because there seems to be sufficient civilian 
transport available when demands are abnormal. 


A too rigid economy was apparent in other directions, 
notably in the supply of blank ammunition. Rattles 
were used to represent machine gunfire, and field artil- 
lery were sometimes in action although only the umpires 
were aware of it since only the action of firing was gone 
through. 


The lesson emphasised during this season’s training 
was that our army had been allowed to shrink in person- 
nel to really dangerous limits and that in equipment it is 
still lamentably deficient. 


Those who are acquainted with the state of affairs are 
not happy about it. It is believed that if the public were 
in a position fully to appreciate the facts there would be 
a demand that our land forces should be made equal to 
their responsibilities. 


It needs money, and that is not in the control of the 
Army Council. 


[Reprinted from the ‘“ Morning Post.” 
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Withdraw in Time 


By Kim 


HE Committee of Six on Monday last at 
Geneva accused Italy of making war in dis- 
regard of the Covenant. The way was 

thereby cleared for joint action by the Council and 
Assembly to prepare sanctions against Italy. 
Either those sanctions will be effective or non- 
effective. If effective they must mean a blockade 
and this in turn spells War. If they are non- 
effective they will make the League of Nations the 
laughing stock of the entire world. 


Obviously if the League of Nations collapses it 
merely completes its inevitable fate since it was 
repudiated from the beginning by its authors, the 
Americans, and has since been spurned by Japan 
and Germany. It has signally failed to prevent 
war since it came into existence. It looked the 
other way when Japan seized Manchuria, because 
it dared not invoke sanctions, took not the slightest 
steps to prevent the carnage of the Bolivia-Para- 
guay dispute, and it admitted into its councils the 
bloody-handed Russia, which massacres, starves, 
and enslaves its unhappy toiling millions as cold 
acts of policy. A return to alliances and ententes 
such as that envisaged at Stresa a few months ago, 
when Britain, France, and Italy entered into a 
pact, would be worth a thousand Leagues of 
Nations, which stand to-day not for peace but for 
bloodshed. 


THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


Consider for a moment the composition of this 
Committee of Six, who in effect decided for sanc- 
tions against Italy. France is in the hopeless 
position of seeing her entire diplomatic fagade, so 
carefully built up at Geneva, collapse utterly if she 
refuses to agree to sanctions. The next four 
nations of the Six are Denmark, Portugal, 
Roumania, and Chile, not one of whom count in 
the very least degree. Two of them are, in effect, 
bankrupt and one lives practically on ourselves. 
They could not raise an efficient army corps 
between them and none of them have the slightest 
right to imperil the peace of the world by invoking 
sanctions which others will have to make effective. 
That is the fundamental curse of the League of 
Nations, which, based on democratic principles, 
allows those who have no claim or right to exert 
power themselves because of their inability to give 
effect to it, to commit others to the agonies of war. 


The sixth member of the Committee is Great 
Britain, represented by Mr. Anthony Eden. This 
young gentleman is from first to last a League of 
Nations fan. Hehas not been a detached and 
critical observer at Geneva, thinking, as he should, 
solely of the interests of Great Britain and the 
Empire. He has been a most energetic partisan, 
his entire attitude revealing again and again his 
anti-Italian prejudices. Not merely in the Council 


Chamber, but in the corridors, in the hotel 
lounges and everywhere in the hole and corner 
way that is the Genevan League he has been build- 
ing up a case against Signor Mussolini and his 
people. 


There can be no doubt to-day that Mr. Eden is 
committing this country to dangerous ends by his 
handling of the case. He knows no moderation. 
He is acting the dual part of prosecuting counsel 
and judge. The Italian nation most certainly and 
the world in general will recognise that the 
‘* Committee of Six ”’ in actuality return a verdict 
which is Mr. Eden’s. Great Britain alone, among 
effective Powers, is really pillorying Italy and 
urging on these sanctions. France is obviously 
unwilling and harassed into consent. The other 
four powers are merely dummies. Mr. Eden, if he 
has his way, will egg us on to a war with our old 
and trusted friend Italy. 


ANOTHER BALDWIN BLUNDER 


So this is the effect of Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment after four short months. He it was who 
appointed Mr. Eden, a young man quite unknown 
to the great bulk of the nation, who has never won 
his spurs in any way which has gained him the 
confidence of the nation either for wisdom, tact, or 
knowledge. Mr. Baldwin does these extraordi- 
nary things, lies doggo for a while, and then 
flounders into another muddle for which the nation 
has to pay. When he appointed Sir Samuel Hoare 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aflairs we criticised 
this ghastly decision for we knew that rather 
sooner than later he would involve us in diff- 
culties. The chickens are coming home to roost. 


Lady Houston made some characteristically 
caustic comments about Mr. Eden a few weeks ago 
and her article had to be suppressed in order to 
placate the Powers-that-be. | And so it goes on, 
and so it will go on for so long as the Conservative 
Party allow that Old Man of the Sea, Mr. Baldwin, 
to sit on their shoulders and muddle us into a 
bloody war because he thinks the League of 
Nations is the only guarantee of world peace, and 
is guided by the Machiavellian policy of Mr, Eden 
in Geneva. 


Signor Mussolini could not have withdrawn from 
Abyssinia when he was threatened and menaced 
by the League, led by Mr. Eden and supported by 
M. Litvinov of Russia. He has taken every 
possible step to conciliate us, but all he has 
received are snubs. It looks remarkably as though 
the League of Nations think they can take liberties 
with Italy which they dared not take with Japan 
or Germany, and make Signor Mussolini their 
whipping-boy. They will find out their mistake. 
If Mr. Baldwin does not discover this he will find 
that Canada, South Africa, and other parts of the 
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Empire will have nothing 
embroilments. 

To coerce Italy will be fatal whatever the upshot. 
If Mr. Eden presses for severe sanctions, as is 
rumoured, and these take any form of a naval 
blockade, it will plunge us into war. At the least, 
a series of pinpricks will leave lasting resentment 
in the breast of Italy against us, and most probably 


to do with any 


throw her into the arms of Germany—by no means 
an alluring prospect for ourselves. 


The only wise plan for the British Governinent 
is to withdraw from the League of Nations, admit 
that it is ineffective to preserve world peace, and 
retain her traditional policy of maintaining the 
balance of power. But can we expect this from 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government ? 


Facing the Music 


After months of incessant talking, of conferring, 
reporting and hurrying hither and yon, the 
League and its committees have reached a 
conclusion. 

That conclusion is that Italy has resorted to war 
without regarding its obligations under Article XII 
of the Covenant. 


With so much behind it it might be supposed 
that the League Council is now confronted with a 
situation which, though momentous, is at least 
simple. 


The exact opposite is the fact. The League must 
now for the first time become realist, and the 
problem of what to do and how to do it is a nut 
that the League, in spite of the muscular strength 
that argument has given to its jaw, is going to 
find it pretty hard to crack. 

Under Article XVI of the Covenant Italy is now 
deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all the other members of the League, which under- 
take immediately to 


(a) sever all trade and financial relations with 
Italy, 


(b) prohibit all intercourse between their 
nationals and Italy’s nationals, and 


(c) prevent all financial, commercial or per- 
sonal intercourse between Italian nationals and 
the nationals of States that are not members of 
the League. 


As the League members are further required to 
mutually support one another ”’ in the applica- 
tion of these sanctions, it is arguable that the 
refusal of one to act entitles all the others to do 
likewise. One would expect Article XVI to lay 
down some form of coercion for the League mem- 
ber State that declines to do its duty under the 
Article; but there is no such provision. There 
are no sanctions for the Covenant--breaker whose 
breach consists in refusing to uphold the Covenant 
against another Covenant-breaker. 


Let us assume that no League member thus 


shirks its duty. The next questions to be decided 
are; 


(a) How are non-members of the League to 
be ‘* prevented ’’ from continuing to do busi- 
ness with Italy—that is to say, from assuming 
the position of neutrals; and 


(b) If the neutrals cannot be cajoled or coerced 
into line, are the members of the League ipso 
facto released from their own obligation to apply 
sanctions to Italy, on the ground that a condition 
precedent has not been fulfilled ? 


(c) Can the League members prevent the 
United States, Germany and Japan from main- 
taining intercourse with Italy? Can they per- 
suade them not to do so? If not, can they 
themselves, even if all are willing, apply any 
economic or social pressure to Italy that will be 
in the least bit effective ? 


That brings us to the question of military sanc- 
tions. It is the duty of the Council, under Article 
XVI, to recommend what these shall be and to call 
on the member States for the necessary armed 
forces. 


That means that there is nothing to prevent the 
Council from calling for the British Navy and the 
French Army to be placed at the League's 
disposal. 


Article XVI imposes no obligation on member 
States to accept this recommendation. On the 
other hand, if one member State does place its arms 
at the League’s disposal and Italy thereupon, in 
Signor Mussolini’s words, ‘‘ meets military 
sanctions with military sanctions,’ all the other 
member States are required to come to their col-. 
league’s assistance—in the unlikely event of their 
failing to find some juridical loophole in the 
Covenant that will excuse them from doing so. 


Such, in broad outline, are the uncharted rocks 
of trouble towards which the League’s peace ship 
is now hurrying. If any statesman can descry a 
middle course between the Scylla of European war 
and the Charybdis of League collapse he is wise 
indeed. 


Evening News. 
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Scotching the Lies 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


HE silly season is again upon us and 
‘‘ literary ’’ persons of pale-pink inclination 
have found a topic of discussion intensely 
to their liking. It was provided for them, during 
one of his more recent efforts to cut a figure on 
the international rink, by Sir Samuel Hoare, who 
suggested the formation of a committee to consider 
the wealth, potentialities, and resources of the 
many incompletely developed territories of the 
world. | When these resources were considered, 
equality of access to them and benefit from them 
were to be assured to all nations. Thus should 
peace be strengthened and preserved upon earth ! 
Within a week the gentry alluded to above had 
developed this suggestion into one that Britain 
should redistribute her possessions, and Mr. 
Churchill thought the matter of sufficient import- 
ance to denounce it in the course of his _ recent 
speech in the city, saying, however, that he 
thought the Conservative Party was strong enough 
to combat these disintegrating and destructive 
ideas. ‘‘ I am surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘ that none 
of our Ministers has come forward to stamp out 
this squalid heresy.”’ 


PREPOSTEROUS NONSENSE 


But is it not a fact, and a fact of exceeding 
gravity, that this preposterous nonsense has _ its 
true source within the Government? This Govern- 
ment has dangled the prospect of the return of her 
former colonies before the eyes of a rabid Ger- 
many. The spoilt representative of this Govern- 
ment proposed the gift of part of British 
Somaliland to another nation. And now the 
Foreign Secretary has put forward a suggestion of 
which the only logical conclusion is the parcelling 
out of the British Empire and the extinction of 
British power. 

It is useless indeed to hope for a Ministerial lead 
against this bombast, for every single syllable of 
it shrieks of Government kite-flying and election 
propaganda. The explanation is simple. A ‘‘Peace 
Ballot ’’ organised by fanatics was signed bv a 
number of people sufficient to help return the 
‘““ National ’? Government to office, if their votes 
can be assured to it. Parcelling out the British 
Empire, and the rest of it, should appeal to the 
same people, or so reason our scurvy politicians. 

Now the Government has both entirely misread 
the mentality of the British people and the outlook 
and intentions of the British Dominions, but its 
miscalculations are its own funeral. Our concern 
is to expose the lies. 

Even Sir Norman Angell has been constrained 
to point out the complete falseness of the sugges- 
tion that the political possession of larger territory 
must ensure peace. If to restore all her colonies 
to Germany, and to throw in Alsace-Lorraine as 
well, would fill her with contentment and pacific 
intent, why did she go to war in 1914 when she 


held them all? Nor is it true that lack of territory 
breeds all economic problems, or why has_ the 
United States, with its sparse population and great 
resources, experienced such terrible economic and 
financial stress? Above all, if the possession of 
land brings with it the solution of all problems, 
why have we, the owners of the greatest Empire 
the world has ever seen, two million unemployed ? 

No! The transfer of land can bring neither 
peace nor plenty, and the Government that sug- 
gests otherwise lies, as it lies basely by 
inference in the very suggestion of a committee 
to assure equality of access to the riches and 
resources of the undeveloped territories of the 
world. For Sir Samuel must either have ignored 
or forgotten the fact that for many years past all 
the nations of the world have had access to the 
some four million square miles, inhabited by but 
sixty million people, which comprise our Colonial 
Empire. In plain fact, other nations have behaved 
as if these territories were common property and 
have been making all they could out of them. 

Take but one example: in 1913 the total imports 
of the Crown Colonies amounted to £100,000,000, 
of which £31,000,000 came from this country, 
£28,000,000 from other Empire sources and 
£41,000,000 from foreign countries. At the end 
of the last decade the total imports had increased 
to £252,000,000: £66,000,000 from this country, 
£63,000,000 from other Empire sources, and 
£123,000,000 from foreigners! Where, in the 
name of truth, is lacking equality of access to and 
benefit from the undeveloped resources of the 
world ? 


JUSTICE FOR BRITAIN! 
The thing that is lacking is justice to British 
interests and comprehension of British mentality. 
It is not by attempting to parcel out the Empire 
that our jacks-in-office will attain popularity. For 
either popularity or respect—though the latter 
would appear to count little with them—they must 
change their cry to, ‘‘ Develop our Estates! Adopt 
towards our possessions the attitude of the good 
and prosperous landowner, and forget not the 
warning that trespassers will be prosecuted ”’! 
Imagine what a fillip to trade, to patriotism and 
to the richness of individual life in every part of 
our world-wide Empire would be given by the 
adoption of such an attitude by the Houses of Par- 
liament. And it cannot be more difficult—it would 
certainly be no more costly—to maintain a per- 
manent Imperial Council in London for the 
constant discussion and arrangement of inter- 
Dominion and Colonial trade, migration and 
development than it is to maintain a council of 
busybodies at Geneva. 
True Conservatives must denounce the would-be 
betrayers of Empire. 
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Reprinted from THe OBSERVER, by courtesy of Mr. J. L. Garvin. 


Keep Out 


T was already a tag among sages two thousand 
years ago that ‘‘ Out of Africa cometh ever 
some new thing.’’ The vulgar added, ‘‘And 

some bad thing.’ We shall see. The waiting is 
ended, and war is speaking. Speaking as never 
since all guns fell silent along the fronts in France. 
Let Britain and France beware before they bring 
that sound and worse sounds into Europe and 
nearer to their ears by any avoidable act which 
everlasting obloquy would condemn. C’est plus 
qu’un crime, c’est une faute. Muddling into wider 
war would be the supreme blunder and the 
supreme crime. Woe to any who may attempt it. 
Little they know this country. It will disarm the 
firebrands and crush the war-spreaders whoever 
they may be. 


The guns of Adowa open a new epoch like the 
cannon of Valmy. Whether that epoch is to turn 
a propitious face or an adverse towards this nation 
and the Empire will depend upon the reinforcement 
of our strength and the judgment of our statesman- 
ship. From next Sunday we may have to devote 
chief attention in this place to the war itself. 
To-day we close a series of articles which has ex- 
tended over fourteen weeks by summing up main 
issues as they now stand and bringing them into 
one view. We do this for verification and warning. 


“HERE BEGINNETH THE FIRST 
LESSON” 

The first lesson should be enough. Through 
four months the predictions of this journal have 
been fulfilled step by step. Why? Because they 
were prompted by sure information and un- 
blinkered thought. British policy and_ the 
sanctionist mania were originally based on the 
delusion that Signor Mussolini was bluffing. As 
well say that Herr Hitler is bluffing. Leaders of 
their stamp neither arrive by bluff nor survive by 
it. They cannot be countered by declamatory 
showmanship. Their own clanking spectacles are 
part of the iron organisation of arms. 


What followed the stupendous ineptitude of that 
initial fallacy? Through all the absurd weeks you 
heard of ‘‘ Britain’s stand for peace ”’ and the rest. 
You were assured—and our jingoes of Socialism 
gulped it, hook, line, and sinker—that Mussolini 
would be cowed and ruined by threats, chiefly 
British and Russian, worked up with a fortissimo 
of brass-band publicity at Geneva and in the 
Press. And that this method, unheard of in the 
annals of statesmanship at critical times, would 
prevent an Abyssinian war. 


Instead, as this journal showed from the first, 
and as all men now see, Mr. Eden’s whole attempt 
was hopelessly too late. That method made the 
Abyssinian war more inevitable in itself, more 
murderous in its conditions and more dangerous in 
its exciting influences. The public threats of 
sanctions bedevilled the case. They challenged 


This Time 


the honour and courage of a whole great nation 
and the existence of the Fascist régime. They 
made it impossible for the Dictator to revoke and 
forced him to double his stakes. It has been a 
procedure that would make any similar dispute 
whatever insoluble by peaceful means; and if con- 
tinued would kindle the general war as surely as it 
has inflamed the lesser. Is this why the News 
Chronicle, a sanguinary sanctionist, had a dis- 
played article last week called ‘‘ Christmas is 
Coming ”’? 


SELF-DECEPTION AND SELF- 
FRUSTRATION 

So much for the appalling peril to civilised peace 
constituted by sanctionist notions of preserving it. 
And so with regard to the other ideals and objects 
professed. More self-deception would lead to 
more self-frustration. As to the League, for 
instance. They talk of strengthening it! You 
might as well talk of strengthening the ‘* Ten 
Little Nigger Boys”? by the familiar reduction of 
their number. 


With absolute certainty, coercive sanctions, even 
in the form of attempted blockade, would mean 
Mediterranean War, involving Britain. We say 
with the same certainty that feeble sanctions, pro- 
vocative though impotent, will mean Italy’s seces- 
sion from Geneva. Driving Italy, too, out of the 
League would be its death-blow. Only three Great 
Powers out of seven would then be left in it. And 
one of them would be Russia, which, too plainly, 
is hoping again for Communism out of chaos. Is 
that the path of National Government and national 
policy? A League thus diminished and left thus 
dubiously constituted could not claim a rag of pre- 
eminent authority. Sanctions spells its suicide. 


BISHOPS AND THE SPIRITUAL ISSUE 
—LABOUR AND WAR 

These are the practical arguments. Far, far 
deeper for us is the spiritual issue. In sufficient 
necessity let us stake all again like a mighty people 
and God with us. But for the Government to 
muddle us into an avoidable war extended from 
Abyssinia to Europe would be, we repeat, the 
utmost conceivable crime against God and 
humanity. 


Our objection is based, as it has been since the 
mid-agony of twenty years ago, on profound con- 
victions regarding human life and on the nature 
of organised bloodshed as a method. The League 
when we were among its foremost pioneers was to 
be a substitute for the ordeal of death and mutila- 
tion. That was the very soul of it. If the League 
of Peace itself were now to become in its turn a 
League of Blood and the author of wars that even 
the older system would surely have prevented, it 
would become the last curse of mankind. The 
only hope of the nations would be to sweep it away, 
and replace it by a World-Council not at Geneva. 
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Some bishops and other pastors talk of righteous 
war. Angels defend us from these ministers of 
grace! They would wage righteous war, would 
they? With what means? With whose mothers’ 
sons, pray? Killing and maiming would be the 
method. Flesh and blood would be the pawns of 
assumed righteousness, just as on the other side. 
In the same connection, what of Labour and war? 
Socialism at Brighton declared for an avoidable 
war by a majority of twenty to one on a card-vote. 
They would set British and other workers to slay 
and starve those Italian workers who are among 
the most attractive and good-humoured yet hard- 
toiling people on earth. This is your Labour 
Party shown up at last. ‘‘ Would you bomb the 
babies ? ’’ asked in effect one woman’s voice in the 
small minority. They would, in the present heat 
of their jingo stampede. The Daily Herald cries 
that the thing required is to put down the law of 
the jungle. How can you put down the law of 
the jungle by the claw of the jungle? War breeds 
war. 


THE COVENANT AND ITS TWO LAWS 

But it is said that we are bound to apply sanc- 
tions by the letter of the Covenant. It is not true. 
The Covenant, even as originally drawn up, was 
a defective document. To-day it is fundamentally 
invalid and inapplicable. It depended vitally upon 
America’s part in the common guarantees. When 
the United States seceded, the bond ceased to be 
obligatory, because it largely ceased to be opera- 
tive. Now Japan and Germany are out, too; and 
it is notorious that the diminished League with the 
obsolete Covenant would not dare to moot sanctions 
against either. 


On the principles proclaimed we ought to go to 
war with Japan even now for the sake of China. 
No Bedlamite dreams of it. This present business, 
and that is the discredit of it, was worked up 
because the Italy of to-day was thought to be 
safer game. They have begun to see something 
in that matter; and they will see more if they 
pursue that theory. 


You do not come into court with clean hands if 
you say that there is one law for an Asiatic Power 
thought too formidable and another for a great 
European nation supposed more assailable. It is 
like having one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. Finally, the theory of rigid commit- 
ments under the letter of the Covenant, when pro- 
posed by the Protocol, was rejected deliberately by 
this country and the Dominions; the limited 
Locarno policy was adopted instead. This remains 
the ruling and binding decision of Parliament, and 
it will be upheld when Parliament meets again. 
No isolation, but no universal entanglements 
neither. No avoidable war. And above all, no 
such war against a historic friend with whom we 
have been knitted by an ancient and civilising love. 


“AND MORE TRUTHS ABOUT 
ETHIOPIA” 

And we are to risk chaos in civilisation for the 
sake of the ‘‘ Ethiopian Empire.’’ For that of all 
imaginable things. More than half of it is not 
Abyssinian by any right. That recent acquisition 
by the terrorising slave-holding and tax-wringing 


Amhara was the most cruel conquest of modern 
times, and the system is still the most barbarous 
on earth to-day. Had we space enough here for 
all, we would guarantee not to cite one word from 
the Italian dossier; to quote direct only from 
British, American, French, and German travellers ; 
and yet to tell a tale which would make every 
sanctionist shudder with repulsion. 


It is admitted that, as the British Government 
contended at the time, ‘‘ Abyssinia ’’ never ought 
to have been admitted to the League. Are we to 
implement that blunder by a war between Euro- 
pean peoples? There is no such thing as an 
Abyssinian nation effectively belonging to the 
League. They know nothing of it. That mem- 
bership belongs not to a nation but to a Negus. 
That clever potentate’s imitation Parliament is 
nothing but a loud-speaker for himself. He has 
brought these troubles on his own head by trying 
to use the League for his systematic anti-Italian 
policy and for nothing else. The proof. Hailé 
Selassié wasted no sentiment on China and Man- 
churia when they were in question. As soon as 
Japan repudiated the League he hastened to make 
a special Treaty of Friendship with that promising 
Power. Note it, sanctionists, who imagine a Negus 
with a nimbus. And note, intelligent Labour 
Party, that this Emperor is an extremely capitalist 
despot. You would not fight ‘for King and 
country,’’ you said. Will vou fight personally 
** For Negus or Nothing ’’? Not you. 


ABYSSINIA, “COLOUR,” AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Nor is this the top of the travesty. Let us come 
to it and have done. You have been told, and it is 
widely believed, that Ethiopia is the citadel of the 
coloured peoples, and that in its maintenance 
therefore the mixed British Empire is peculiarly 
concerned. What is the truth ? ‘‘Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Nowhere among non-whites has the inhumanity of 
colour to colour been more devastating than in the 
course of Amhara conquest and rapine during the 
last forty years. Nowhere, for instance, are 
negroes quite so despised as by the dominant caste 
in Abyssinia. Let Harlem across the Atlantic read 
the record of the famous American explorer, Dr. 
Donaldson Smith, and his closing prayer that 
Amhara rule over the subjugated regions might 
one day be broken by some civilised nation. Tell 
it to the West Indies as well. 


As for India proper, its magnificent and spacious 
name has been also invoked for the bogus crusade, 
but imagine the Hindus of all people mobilising 
for Amharic eaters of raw beef. 


What of the self-governing Dominions and the 
criminal stupidity of coercive sanctions to spread 
war from Abyssinia to Europe? Canada, which 
was the first Dominion to reject the Protocol and 
its universal commitments, stands right out of a 
worked-up complication so irrelevant to her con- 
cerns. South Africa, as Mr. Pirow says, would not 
fire a shot. How could she to aid the victory in 
Africa of dark races over a white? Australia is 
deeply divided already, and will swing against 
war-spreading sanctions when she understands 
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better how disastrous for the Commonwealth might 
be the rupture of all its accustomed securities for 
free traffic through the Mediterranean. No foreign 
policy could be better devised to dislocate the 
Empire, practically and morally, than that which 
the mere logic of their total misjudgment would 
invite Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden to pursue. 


THE COMING REVULSION 


They have shaken European stability. If they 
continue on these lines they will ruin the Stresa 
front which was the best provisional guarantee of 
equipoise. They have provoked the possibility to 
our deep and lasting detriment of a revolution in 
diplomatic relations. This policy has loosened that 
present keystone of Europe which is Austria. This 
policy has subjected the French Prime Minister, 
amidst his grave domestic difficulties, to a painful 
insistence unexampled since the German pressure 
that was never forgiven brought about the fall of 
M. Delcassé. Encouraging the Left in Paris to 
undertake sanctions of any serious kind against 
Italy might bring about the fall of French demo- 
cracy itself. This policy tends to a net result which 
is nothing less than making German Dictatorship 
the complete arbiter of the European situation and 
our own. 


We have dwelt in passing on the needless hazard 
of bankrupting the League and on the sorry dis- 


service to the Empire’s cohesion. We might add 
incidentally the check, temporary we hope, to 
business as well as to political confidence. 


All this in the brief interval since Mr. Baldwin’s 
third Administration was formed and a two-headed 
Foreign Office was created. When every single 
factor in this case has been miscalculated so far, 
the dead certainty is that Britain cannot afford the 
continuance of an unparalleled series of diplomatic 
blunders committed in four short months. In some 
respects they will be hard to repair; in other 
respects they may yet prove irreparable. 


Thus far and no farther. We who are anything 
but insular isolationists—and would rather increase 
than lessen the number of our effective friends—are 
the more entitled to say: ‘‘ Keep out of war this 
time—and pray God that we and others may still 
be able to keep out of it when that nearer and 
sterner crisis arises which will come soon enough.” 
Do not hasten it if you value the existence of 
European civilisation, and all that you cherish as 
citizens or love in your homes. The watchword of 
the nation is that there shall be no muddling into 
wider war in the fetish-name of sanctions. Happily 
our safeguard is in the common sense of France 
and others until that of our own Government 
returns If another false step is taken in a fatal 


direction, there will be a decisive revulsion in the 
land. 


A La Russe 


By Meriel Buchanan 


OLOTOV, the cold, pedantic bureaucrat, 
disliked by the other members of the 
government, owing his position entirely to 

Stalin, liable at any moment to be derived of that 
position, should his benefactor feel inclined to add 
the title of Premier to that of Dictator. A pale, 
colourless little man in an ill-fitting suit and small 
cloth cap, who has been given the nickname of 
‘* Stonebottom ’’ on account of his small stature 
and shambling walk, Molotov looks more like a 
middle-class schoolmaster than a Prime Minister. 
His industry is amazing, and he works sometimes 
for fourteen or sixteen hours a day. He prefers 
the philosophies of Tolstoy to the theories of Lenin 
and Stalin, but he is devoted to Stalin as a man, 
and, though he is not cruel and brutal like some of 
his confederates, he is more like a machine than 
a man, and was a friend of Djierjinski, the mad, 
fanatic murderer, and was primarily responsible 
for appointing him as chief of the Cheka. 

Kalinin, the President of the All Russia Soviet 
Executive, is even more colourless and insignificant 
than Molotov, and looks like a typical peasant with 
his short beard and mild blue eyes behind their 
gold-rimmed glasses. He has been called ‘‘ The 
All Russian Village Chief.’’ He is daily besieged 
with appeals and petitions from the peasants, and 
on his frequent journeys to examine and survey the 
Collective farms he sometimes grants reprieves 
which are unheeded by the Government, who never 
consult him, and seldom obey him, 


The Jew, Lazar Mossievitch Kaganovitch, is the 
youngest, but after Voroshiloff the most powerful 
member of the Polit Bureau, and has been called 
‘* Stalin’s Best Collaborator.’”” The son of a 
leather-worker in the little town of Gomel, he in- 
tended following his father’s trade till an accident 
brought him in touch with Stalin, and opened the 
gates of opportunity. His quick brain, his ex- 
ceptional powers of organisation, his unscrupulous 
brutality and callousness won him rapid promotion, 
and Stalin found him invaluable in carrying out 
schemes which needed deft handling and a not too 
meticulous probity of conscience. A short time 
ago he was appointed General Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, but here he received 
his first set-back, for the Ukrainians refused to 
have a Jew put in command over them and he had 
to return to Moscow, where, to make up for the 
insult to his pride he was made Third Secretary 
of the All Russian Communist Party, and, in May 
of this year, was given the control of the whole of 
the Transport and Traffic in the U.S.S.R. 

He is one of the few visitors admitted to Gorki, 
Stalin’s country residence outside Moscow, and, 
now that his sister has become the Dictator’s third 
wife, he is in still closer touch, but there are 
whispers that Stalin is growing tired of the Com- 
missar for Transport, that he is no longer as 
popular as he was, and that even his recent pro- 
motion is a bad sign and portends a speedy fall 
from power, 
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Be that as it may, Kaganovitch is infinitely more 
dangerous than Molotov and Kalinin; more 
dangerous even than Voroshiloff, whose name is 
often put forward as one of Stalin’s likely succes- 
sors. It is true that the War Minister is powerful 
and ruthless and has the whole of the Red Army 
behind him, but he lacks the powers of concentra- 
tion, the cold, pitiless thoroughness of this little 
leather-worker’s son. They are both workmen, 
self-educated and born in poverty; they have both 
risen to undreamt of heights, but though Voro- 
shiloff was not a born soldier he is primarily a 
fighter; he is not even a good strategist, and has 
no head for figures and statistics. | ‘* Dynamic 
co-efficiency,’’ he growls, lying back in his chair 
during discussions of economists and politicians, 
‘* Understand that if you can. Without a drop of 
vodka I can’t make head or tail of it! ”’ 

The War Minister is growing stout, too; he has 
fought in many campaigns, he has led a wild and 
adventurous life; wine, women and song have 
filled his days and nights; his frequent orgies, his 
wild outbursts of temper, do not give him that 
sense of security and balance so essential in a 
leader. But Kaganovitch is young—nearly twenty 
years younger than Voroshiloff! He smokes a lot 
but drinks sparingly; his thick dark hair is un- 
touched with grey, his figure is lithe and alert, his 
small moustache and pointed beard well trimmed, 
his eyes keen, piercing and cruel. He has an 
overwhelming ambition. He dreams of making 
Moscow the greatest capital in the world. He has 
played a leading réle in the reconstruction of the 
city up to date; his plans for its future development 
are grandiose. 

The newly completed canal linking up the 
Baltic with the White Sea was accomplished 
largely owing to his energy and organisation, and 
that canal was built entirely with forced labour and 
under supervision of the Ogpu! Other canals have 
now been begun linking up Moscow with the one 


KALININ, 
“A typical peasant,” 


MOLOTOV, 
“More like a middle-class schoolmaster.” 


already completed, and Kaganovitch schemes the 
building of still further canals, which will connect 
Moscow with the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof and 
the Caspian. Kaganovitch intends that these 
canals also shall be built with forced labour. The 
agony and suffering of thousands of wretched 
peasants and political prisoners mean nothing to 
him as long as he sees the realisation of his dreams. 


‘** The history of old Russia,’’ Stalin said in a 
speech made in 1931, *‘ is the history of defeats due 
to backwardness. She was beaten by the Mongol 
Khans. She was beaten by the Turkish Beys. 
She was beaten by the Swedish feudal lords. She 
was beaten by the Polish-Lithuanian gentry. She 
was beaten by the Anglo-French capitalists. She 
was beaten by the Japanese barons. All beat her for 
her backwardness; for military backwardness, for 
cultural backwardness, for governmental back- 
wardness, for industrial backwardness, for agri- 
cultural backwardness. She was beaten because to 
beat her was profitable, anl it could be done with 
impunity. That is why we must no longer be 
backward ! 

The chief cause of Russian defeats in the past 
has been the inefficiency of her transport, and the 
First Five Year Plan did not carry out the high 
hopes which had been pinned on it because the 
railroad transport failed to keep pace with the 
enormously increased needs of industry. The 
Soviet have determined that the Second Five Year 
Plan shall not fail in this way again and 
Kaganovitch is increasing the transport effi- 
ciency at an almost feverish rate. Seven 
thousand five hundred miles of new railroads 
are being laid, thousands of locomotives, carriages, 
tractors, and lorries are being added. Stalin’s 
‘** Best Collaborator ” is working night and day, 
dreaming perhaps of the hour when he will no 
longer be merely the “‘ collaborator ’’ but the chief 
and ruler in person, 
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RACING 


Fall the Flat 


By David Learmonth 


FALL on the flat is a horrible thing—a 

‘‘ hawful thing,’’ as Mr. Jorrocks used to 
; say. It is a very rare occurrence indeed 
compared with a fall steeplechasing or hurdle 
racing; on the other hand, whereas injury is the 
exception rather than the rule when the fall takes 
place over a jump, a jockey who falls on the flat 
seldom escapes hurt. 

This is brought home to us by the fact that 
at the time of writing we have three of our lead- 
ing jockeys, Fox, Richards, and Donoghue, out 
of action. In each case the stewards held an 
inquiry and found that no one was to blame. This 
series of mishaps in so short a period must, there- 
fore, be regarded as an unfortunate coincidence, a 
reminder of the proverb that troubles never come 
singly. 

The most common cause of a fall on the flat is 
striking into the the hind quarters of the horse in 
front. This throws one’s mount off its balance and 
at the same time has the effect of tripping him up. 
When a large field is bunched together it is by no 
means a difficult thing to do and it says much for 
the general standard of jockeyship that there are 
not more falls than there are. 

When the ground is both hard and slippery, as 
it is at some of the smaller steeplechase meetings 
which take place in the Autumn, there is more 
risk of a fall on the flat than at the bigger flat 
race meetings where the course is kept in excellent 
condition. I remember riding once in a small 
hurdle race in Devonshire where the ground was 
so hard that straw had to be laid for the horses to 
land on. The grass was very short and the turf 
scanty, in fact the surface at the turns was more 
like glass than anything else. 


A Lucky Escape 


At one turn I carelessly just touched the hind 
quarters of another runner. All four of my horse’s 
legs immediately slipped from under him; he 
fell over plomp on his side and I landed still 
astride him with one of my legs under him. 

Strangely enough I suffered no injury what- 
ever, not even a slight bruise, nor was the horse 
in any way hurt. When I got back to the 
paddock, however, I found that three other jockeys 
had fallen on the flat at one or other of the turns 
and each one was a hospital case. One, at least, 
was very seriously injured indeed; in fact I do 
not remember him ever riding again. 

The truth of the matter is that, speaking 
generally, the smaller the obstacle the worse the 
fall. Many people express surprise at the 
infinitesimal number of casualties in the Grand 
National. The reason, however, is well-known to 
jockeys and also to hunting people, for the same 
thing applies in the hunting field. When falling 
over a large fence one falls clear of one’s own horse 
—there are, of course, exceptions—and one falls 


far enough out from the fence for other horses 
to avoid one. I would add a theory of my own 
that, having further to fall and taking longer to 
hit the ground, one automatically relaxes with the 
result that one’s body is more resilient when it 
strikes the earth. Another reason is that in a 
steeplechase one is not going so fast as on the flat. 

A misconception has arisen among the public 
that a jockey ‘* knows how to fall.’’ I have always 
thought this to be nonsense and very experienced 
professional jockeys have confirmed my opinion. 
A steeplechase jockey’s duty is to stick to his horse, 
as there is always the chance that he may recover 
himself. This idea of deliberately parting from his 
mount in some mysterious manner which enables 
him to escape injury is, therefore, ruled out of 
court. In the case of a good class hurdle race on a 
horse that can really gallop, in nine cases out of 
ten one strikes the obstacle and, the next moment 
one is on the ground and that is all one knows 
about it. This, of course, applies equally to a fall 
on the flat. 

Grand Prix Mix-Up 

What scares a steeplechase jockey far more than 
riding over the largest fences is leading a large 
field in a hurdle race on an indifferent jumper; 
because, in the event of a fall, the jockey will 
probably have half the field galloping over him, 
a very unpleasant experience. The increased pace 
and the nearness to the ground make the fall in 
itself worse than is usually the case over fences. 

The nastiest mix-up I ever saw on the flat was in 
the Grand Prix de Paris which was won, at a 
hundred and twenty to one, by Mr. James de 
Rothschild’s Reine Lumiére. Donoghue was one 
of the riders injured. 

The Longchamps course is right handed and the 
runners for the Grand Prix usually race for the 
first turn, which is rather sharp. On this occasion 
a young lad was among the leaders, if not actually 
in the lead, and, just before reaching the turn, he 
snatched up his horse, fearing perhaps that he was 
going too fast to round the bend. 

As a result the riders behind cannoned into him 
and those further behind bumped into them in 
turn. At least four horses went head over heels 
and four jockeys including Donoghue and Frank 
Bullock were badly hurt and taken to hospital. It 
happened that four of the most fancied candidates 
were thus put out of the race, which probably 
accounted for the surprising result, for Reine 
Lumiére never showed Grand Prix form afterwards. 

A suggestion has been made that Donoghue’s 
fall at Kempton Park was due to the race being 
run in failing light—the hour was actually five 
thirty on the last day of summer time—and a very 
well known and knowledgeable correspondent 
pointed out how difficult it is to see when driving 
a car during the period of half light. Personally 
I doubt if this contributed to the mishap. 
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HAT Abyssinia was a ‘‘ weak and defence- 
less land’’ was a favourite assertion—a 
commonplace, indeed—in the pro-League 
Press for months, but the spirited defence of 
Adowa, which fell after a fierce resistance lasting 
for three days, scarcely suggests that the Abys- 
sinians are as weak as they were supposed to be. 
But in war, as in all other matters, everything is 
relative. If the natives have climate and terrain in 
their favour, the Italians have the weight of the 
big guns and heavy bombs in theirs, and the end 
of the war, whether soon or late, is not in doubt. 
Mussolini is sure to win, 

The League of Nations has not been able to 
prevent the war, and is now engaged in an effort to 
stop it, but certainly will not succeed in doing so— 
unless with Mussolini’s consent, which is not 
likely to be given until he is satisfied. To all 
practical intents and purposes France is on his 
side, and so long as this remains true he has little 
to fear from sanctions, even economic, for M. 
Laval will take good care to see them made as 
harmless as possible, if he cannot ban thei alto- 
gether. To realists, all this should indicate that 
the League is moribund, the Covenant obsolete, 
and collective security dead. 


“HOw FRAIL!” 

In a review of the situation last Saturday the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was moved to exclaim, 
‘* How frail are these pacts and covenants !’”’ But 
on the previous day Mr. Baldwin, at the Conserva- 
tive Conference at Bournemouth, said he could not 
conceal from himself that in the fulfilment of obli- 
gations under the League a time might come when 
the nations would have to maintain the Covenant 
by force of arms. It must be presumed that what 
was in his mind was the enforcement of the 
‘collective peace system,”’ the child of Covenant 
and League alike. 

Mr, Baldwin is a champion wobbler. Only a 
few months ago he declared in a speech at Glasgow 
that a collective peace system was in his opinion 
“perfectly impracticable."’ And why ? ‘‘Because,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘the United States, to our unbounded 
regret, is no longer a member of the League of 
Nations, and in the last two or three years two 
Great Powers, Japan and Germany, have both 
retired from it.’’ Surely these reasons are at least 
as strong now as when Mr. Baldwin spoke? Then 
why this complete volte face ? 

It is up to Mr. Baldwin to explain why he has 
made such a total change in his policy, particularly 
when the situation as it stands--with France abso- 
lutely hostile to war on behalf of the League 
vields him not the slightest encouragement, but 
the reverse. In my article last week I referred to 
the fact that many on the Continent and some of 
our own prominent Socialists alleged that our 


Defenceless Britain 


By Robert Machray 


Government's devotion to the League was nothing 
but a cloak and a cover foran ‘* Imperialist ”’ 
move, or at any rate for promoting British inter- 
ests through the League. But the situation as 
regards England may be seen from another stand- 
point—and a far more serious one. 

That terrible point of view is presented by Mr. 
Frank Simonds, universally recognised as a 
leading American authority on European affairs. 
After describing ‘‘ Mussolini’s challenge to Great 
Britain ’’ as more direct and disastrous for British 
security and prestige than that of the Tsar which 
led to the Crimean War or that of the Kaiser which 
prepared the way for the World War, he writes : 


When the British agents at Geneva undertook to 
employ the League machinery to coerce Italy, 
Mussolini’s prompt response was that Sanctions meant 
war. And, in the face of Mussolini’s undisguised 
purpose to fight rather than yield, the British Govern- 
ment was warned by the Admiralty that the Fleet could 
not keep open the line of communications leading by 
Gibraltar and Malta to Suez and India. No less 
paralyzing was the admonition of the military authori- 
ties that Egypt and the Sudan could not be defended 
against Italian attack from either Libya or Eritrea. 
Malta, the central point in the British Mediterranean 
system, was disclosed at the mercy of the Italian 
air squadrons. Nor could this situation be seriously 
modified by military, naval or air concentrations. 
Actually geography and the development of air and 
underwater craft have permanently transformed the 
face of things. Henceforth, as long as Italy is strong, 
so long will she be able to make British interests in 
the Mediterranean and East Africa hostages for British 
assent to her own imperial designs. 


Dip HE KNOW ? 


Mr. Simonds is known to be a serious writer, and 
not at all the kind of man who invents his facts. It 
would be extremely interesting to discover or be 
told how he came to be possessed of the informa- 
tion respecting the Admiralty warning and the 
War Office admonition. Or is he wrong about 
them? Were there no such counsels given to the 
Government ? Well, whether they were or not, 
here is one of the foremost political publicists of 
our time spreading abroad these most damaging 
statements, the gravamen of which is that England 
is so weak and defenceless that she has to employ 
the League machinery to sustain and strengthen 
her position in Europe and the world. And then it 
fails to do so! 

England weak and defenceless—it all boils down 
to that! If Mussolini has done nothing else, he 
has taught us a much-needed and most salutary 
lesson. If he has shown up once more the feeble- 
ness and incompetence of the League, he has also 
brought home to us the irrefutable truth that we 
are in no wise prepared to play the part in the 
world which rightly should be ours—unprepared, 
tragically unprepared, because our forces, whether 
on land or water or in the air, are inadequate. 
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R. LLOYD GEORGE, having begun the 


War wud-slinging business, has no 

cause to complain if the process is con- 
tinued with himself, his actual war record and his 
work for ensuring subsequent world peace. He 
has hurled his clumsy boomerang at our War 
commanders and Haig in particular, and the 
weapon has come hurtling back with a vengeance 
to his own grave injury. 

The first volume just published of the official 
Haig biography (by Duff Cooper, Faber and 
Faber, 25s.) presents the amateur Whitehall 
strategist in anything but a favourable light; and 
the facts are so plainly set out without rancour or 
prejudice that it is impossible to resist their 
unpleasant implications. 

We are given to start with Haig’s own earliest 
impressions of Mr. Lloyd George. They are 
worth quoting because they show how shrewd was 
his judgment of Mr. Lloyd George’s actions and 
character. 

In January, 1916, Haig first made acquaintance 
with Mr. Lloyd George and he noted in his diary : 


Lloyd George seems to be astute and cunning with 
much energy and push; but I should think shifty and 
unreliable. He was most anxious to be agreeable. 


“SO FLIGHTY” 


Then in a letter to his wife in September the 
same year Haig remarked : 

Lloyd George has been with me during the past two 
days. He is anxious to help in every way he can. But 
he seems to me to be so flighty — making plans and 
always changing them and his mind. L.G.’s has been 
a huge ‘‘ joy ride.”” Breakfasts with newspaper men 
and posings for the cinema shows pleased him more 
than anything else. No donbt with the ulterior object 
of catching votes! From what I have written you will 


gather that I have no great opinion of L.G. as a man 
or leader. 


If Haig did not altogether trust Lloyd George, 
he preserved throughout a studiously correct atti- 
tude towards the King’s Minister, though, as Mr. 
Duff Cooper points out, he very soon caught him 
out playing a double game. 

On the one hand, Lloyd George was busy assur- 
ing Haig either in conversation with him or 
through Robertson or in a letter addressed to him- 
self—even as late as September 21, 1916—that he 
was fully satisfied with Haig’s plans for the Somme 
Battle ; on the other hand, Foch had informed Haig 
of Lloyd George’s remarkable efforts to induce him 
to pass adverse comments on the whole conduct of 
the British operations. Haig said nothing, but 
confided his not unnatural irritation to his diary : 


Unless I had been told of this conversation personally 
by General Foch, I would not have believed that a 
British Minister could have been so ungentlemanly as 


to go to a foreigner and put such questions regarding 
his own subordinates. 


Haig and Lloyd George 


By Clive Rattigan 


Early in October, 1916, Haig was to receive 
another shock. He learnt from Lord Derby, who 
was staying with him at the time, that Lloyd 
George was sending Lord French to visit Joffre 
and report on French artillery and French tactics. 

How unnecessarily difficult (was Haig’s comment on 
this unwelcome news) these authorities of ours at 
home seem to make things for me, struggling to do my 
best against the enemy. If Lloyd George wishes to 
know about French guns and their tactics he should 
ask me. But he has already got my reasoned opinion 


in the matter of guns and doubtless wants another 
opinion differing from mine. 


Haig once more did not allow his irritation to 
interfere with the performance of what he conceived 
to be his duty. He decided that French should be 
treated during his stay in France with all the 
respect due to a British Field Marshal. Accord- 
ingly he sent a special Guard of Honour to meet 
French at Boulogne and invited him to visit 
G.H.Q., an invitation which French was prudent 
enough to decline. 


THE OBVIOUS MOTIVE 


The despatch of this extraordinary mission to 
France could bear but the one interpretation that 
Mr. Duff Cooper has given to it :— 


Lord French was not even an artilleryman. The 
motive of the mission was obvious. Lloyd George 
wanted material which would enable him to get rid of 
Haig. Who would be more competent to collect it 
than the man whom Haig had supplanted ? 


What can one think of a Minister of the Crown 
who resorted to such shifts and underhand 
methods for discrediting the British Commander- 
in-Chief in the field in a highly critical stage of the 
Great War ? 

If, as Lloyd George says in his Memoirs he was 
opposed to the Somme Battle from the very start 
and was appalled by “ the horrible and futile car- 
nage,’’ why did he not openly say so at the time, 
instead of praising Haig to his face and congratu- 
lating him nearly three months after the beginning 
of the battle on ‘‘ the skill with which your plans 
were laid,’’ the while he was busily engaged 
intriguing against him behind his back ? 

The Somme Battle, as Mr. Duff Cooper justly 
observes, saved Verdun, helped to preserve Anglo- 
French co-operation that would otherwise have 
disappeared, taught the new British armies how to 
fight and broke the heart of the old German regu- 
lar army. In Ludendorff’s words, “‘If the war 
lasted, our defeat seemed inevitable.”’ 

Posterity will prefer Ludendorff’s verdict to 
that of the omniscient Wizard of Wales. And it 
will certainly prefer the downright, honest and 
noble character of Haig to that of the braggadocio 
who pursued the man he could not pull down by 
low intrigues in his lifetime with disparagement 
into his very grave. 
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The Wild Duck 


By Dan Russell 


‘ was springtime and the earth was awakening 
from its winter sleep. All around the lake the 
buds were breaking and the young grass was 

pushing up from the soil. On the lake itself little 
dabchicks dived and played ; a heron stood motion- 
less in one corner like a gaunt sentinel and from 
the reeds came the incessant, throaty calling of coot 
and moorhen. 

From the quiet water on the far side of the lake 
came a wild duck and close behind her swam 
her drake, but when they drew near to the reeds 
the drake turned and swam off alone. The duck 
kept on and crept through the reeds with caution. 
She came to land and for a moment she paused 
to listen. All was well, but she behaved as though 
she was being pursued by some enemy. Into a 
blackthorn bush she crept and out the other side. 
Then, keeping to the shadows, she made a long 
detour before returning to a dense clump of thorn. 
Here lay the reason for her stealth and caution. 

On the ground was the merest apology for a 
nest, and in it lay nine greenish, muddy eggs, 
which so exactly matched the colour of the ground 
that it was almost impossible to see them. The 
duck squatted upon her eggs and brooded. 

For the rest of the day she sat upon her clutch, 
silent and motionless, only the brilliance of her 
eyes showing that she was not asleep. Then in the 
evening she left her nest by the same circuitous 
route and joined her mate upon the lake. He 
greeted her with joy, flirting his curly tail and 
caressing her with his beak. 


Eight Little Ducklings 


They were feeding together on a patch of weed 
when a man appeared by the lakeside near to the 
nest. Instantly the air was filled with the warning 
cries of the moorhens. The duck saw the man and 
immediately began to flutter across the water as if 
her wing was broken. The man watched her efforts 
to distract his attention with amusement. 

“It’s all right, old lady,”’ he called. ‘‘Your nest 
will be safe from me.”’ 

So the wild duck brooded on her nest until the 
shells cracked and eight little ducklings appeared. 
As soon as they were dry from the egg they 
entered the water and swam behind their mother. 
The drake brought up the rear of the little convoy, 
his eyes alert for danger; for the enemies of the 
ducklings are many, rats and hawks and, worst of 
all, the pike. 

So the days went by and the little family grew 
and thrived in their quiet and peaceful home. 

One day they were feeding quietly by the side 
of the lake. Suddenly the moorhens sounded the 
alarm. The old heron stalked into the bushes and 
all the dabchicks dived beneath the water. From 
the air above came a harsh cry, ‘‘ kee kee.’’ The 
duck looked up and there above her she saw a 
thing which struck terror into her heart. In mid- 


air, already poising himself for the stoop, was a 
peregrine falcon, the fiercest, most dreaded killer 
of them all. 

Even as she looked up the duck quacked a warn- 
ing and the obedient ducklings vanished into the 
shelter of the reeds. The drake, too, took cover 
with them. 

But the little mother, terrified though she was, 
swam out to open water. She knew full well that 
she was courting death, but her instinct compelled 
her to divert the hawk’s attention from her family. 
The falcon tipped over and with wings half-closed 
he hurtled down upon her in all the grand ferocity 
of the stoop. Down he came like a blunt arrow- 
head, the wind screaming through his pinions. 
The duck, almost paralysed with terror, dived 
beneath the surface. The hawk checked himself 
and planed up again to watch the water with fierce, 
unwavering eyes. 


Unequal Battle 


The duck swam under water for a yard or two 
then reappeared for air. Instantly the falcon shot 
down upon her. She dived and again the hawk 
climbed to the upper air to resume his watch. He 
had played this grim game before. He knew full 
well that sooner or later the duck would have to 
get up and fly for her life and then he would have 
her. So he hung round on flickering wings and 
every time she rose to breathe he stooped and 
drove her under again. 

So it went on for nearly an hour and it seemed 
that there could only be one ending. But from the 
screen of rushes two bright eyes watched fear- 
fully and a timid drake screwed up his courage. 

At length the duck rose for the last time; her 
lungs were failing and she could dive no more. 
She lay gasping and beaten on the water. The 
hawk hovered for a moment before he snatched his 
hard-earned prey, and in that moment of waiting 
he heard the beat of wings. 

He turned his head and saw another wild duck 
flying towards him. The drake was coming to the 
rescue of his mate. Straight at the hawk he flew 
with strong, rapid wing-beats. In this hour of 
danger his natural timidity was laid aside and he 
flew without hesitation to tackle the terror of the 
skies. 

With a thud and a burst of feathers the two met 
in mid-air. So sharp was the collision that both 
hawk and drake fell headlong to the water. For a 
moment there was a flurry of spray and then the 
drake disengaged himself. He had already won 
his battle for the falcon was helpless. He could 
not swim and his wings were wet. Slowly he 
flapped his way over the water to dry land. The 
wild duck watched him go and quacked loudly and 
defiantly. Then when he had disappeared from 
sight the gallant little warrior escorted his mate to 
the screen of reeds where her family awaited her. 
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WELVE of our 
fifteen capital ships 
are ending their 


careers as suicide ”’ 
ships. They are the 
battleships H.M.S. 


Queen Elizabeth and her 
tour sisters (Barham, 
Valiant, 
Sovereign class (including Resolution, Ramillies, 
Revenge and Royal Oak), and two of the battle- 
cruisers—Renown and Repulse. They cost nearly 
£40,000,000 to build. 

Suicide ’’ ships—a famous admiral invented 
the term—are too old for their job. We learned 
how dangerous they could be during the war. Our 
older vessels were easily outclassed in battle by 
more modern German ships. 

Some of these big ships, approaching the end of 
a more or less distinguished existence, should have 
passed already into honourable retirement. Instead, 
they are given extensive and costly refits so that 
they may be patched up for further (let us hope) 
peace-time service. They would be little use in 
war. 

Naval construction was restricted by the 
Washington Conference in 1922 and, more 
severely, by the London Treaty of 1930. New 
capital ships cannot be laid down by Britain until 
after the end of 1936. Even then over two years 
must elapse before they are ready for service. But 
are we to build any more £7,000,000 floating forts 
of the Nelson and Rodney type? Let us hope not. 
Apart from their initial cost, their upkeep is a 
serious item. The annual bill for the Nelson is 
£432,960. Then there are periodical refits. One 
of our battle-cruisers, for instance, has cost well 
over a million pounds under this heading since her 
first commission in 1917—equivalent to the price 
of a new 5,200-ton cruiser. 

The disadvantages of the big battleships were 
made clear between 1914-1918. During the war, 
the medals and the praise went to the commanders 
of the small craft; the Admirals, with their heavy 
Battle Squadrons, got all the criticism. Evans of 
the Broke, Tyrwhitt and his ‘‘ saucy ’’ Arethusa, 
and Keyes with his daring raids—these are some 
who are remembered as ‘‘ upholding the first tradi- 
tions of naval gallantry.’ Their work was 


SCRAP OUR 


Warspite and Malaya), the Royal - 


invaluable. But the Battle of Jutland—the only 
occasion when most of the big ships went into 
action—remains a subject of controversy, and there 
are still disputes whether Beatty or Jellicoe made 
mistakes. 

For some time now there have been rumours that 
a demand will be made for the flotation of a 
£200,000,000 Defence Loan when the House of 
Commons reassembles at the end of October—or, 
perhaps, before. The ‘‘ Big Navy ’’ advocates 
will ask for the bulk of this money. They will 
point to our grave shortage of cruisers. 

On December 31st, 1936, we shall have only 36 
under-age cruisers, out of the 50 to which we were 
limited by the London Treaty. Yet, in 1914, we 
had as many as 108 cruisers to protect our trade 
routes. A great deal will be heard about this 
during the next few months. In other classes the 
position is the same. Out of the 115 destroyers 
allowed to us, only about 65 will be efficient vessels 
within the age limit. The average age of our sub- 
marines is too high. 

The modernisation of the fleet is long overdue. 
The motor car of 1914 is a crude affair compared 
with this year’s models. Similarly, how can the 
Queen Elizabeth, designed two years before the 
war, hope to meet on equal terms the new battle- 
ships building and projected by France and Italy ? 

Instead of a cry for bigger and better Queen 
Elizabeths, however, more will be heard of the case 
for smaller and less expensive capital ships. Ger- 
many startled the world when she produced the 
remarkable 10,000-ton ‘‘ pocket ’’ Deutschland 
battleship. This type fulfils the main function of 
the capital ship, and it could blow any of our 
cruisers out of the water. 

British Naval designers are notoriously conserva- 
tive to-day. Nevertheless, the performance of 
these ships has been watched. As a result, in 


addition to the suggested limitation of battleships 
to 25,000 tons, on general principles, we shall 


H.M.S. Rodney, the world’s largest battleship, off Dev onport. Are these “‘ floating forts ’’ worth the money? 
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probably have to build a reply to these miniature 
dreadnoughts. A vessel of 12,000 tons mounting 
a small number (six instead of nine or ten) of big 
guns, of either 12-inch or 13.5 calibre, would be 


Forward guns of H.M.S. Nelson, one of our biggest battleships, which costs £432,960 a year in upkeep alone. 


a useful size. The cost would be less than half 
that of the Nelson. Apart from the fact that more 
of them could be built for the same money, it is 
generally accepted that four smaller ships are to 
be preferred rather than two leviathans of twice 
their tonnage. 

Capital ships, whatever their size, will be 
retained. But when the question of cruisers is 
considered the experts will be required to give 
serious attention to this vexed subject. At the 
moment cruisers are divided roughly into classes 
of 10,000, 9,000, 8,250, 7,500, 7,000, 5,200, 4,850 
and 4,300-ton vessels—a very mixed crowd. Their 
main duty is to protect our merchant shipping. 
But much of this work can be carried out quite 
efficiently by the new type of convoy sloop. 

Cruisers, of course, will be necessary—so long 
as other nations possess them—and because they 
are the ‘‘ middle-weights ’’ of the fighting ships. 

But our developments in this direction have not 
been too happy in late years—the 10,000-ton 
County Class has some very severe critics—hence 
the need for clear thinking and planning here. 

In 1908, when there was another naval scare, 
the Liberal Government of the day was bombarded 
vociferously with the doggerel chant : 

‘* We want eight and we won’t wait ’’— 
a demand for the immediate construction of eight 


Dreadnoughts. The cry this year may easily be: 
‘** We must have two hundred more 
The Navy isn’t fit for war.” 

Of this £200,000,000 it is reasonable to assume 
that not less than £120,000,000 will be devoted to 
building warships and the balance used for mili- 
tary and other purposes. 

Certainly, £120,000,000 will keep the shipyards 
busy for a considerable time. In any case, it is 
probable that the smaller craft will be started first, 
and there is generally a lapse of at least several 
months after a programme is authorised before the 
ships are laid down. Moreover, it is hardly likely 
that the London Treaty will be entirely repudiated. 

With this sum available it would be possible to 
build: 2 modified Nelson battleships of 25,000 
tons for £10,000,000; 2 modified Renown battle- 
cruisers of 25,000 tons for £10,000,000; 12 pocket 
battleships of 12,000 tons for £36,000,000; 16 first 
class cruisers of 9,000 tons for £28,000,000; 16 
second class cruisers of 5,500 tons for £20,000,000 ; 
32 convoy sloops of 2,000 tons for £10,000,000 ; 
destroyers, submarines and auxiliary craft (addi- 
tional to the ordinary programme of recent years), 
£6,000,000—making a total of £120,000,000. 

These vessels should be ample for all present 
purposes and for any contingencies that can be 
foreseen. 
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TO 
LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E., 

WHO STROVE SO NOBLY AND COURAGEOUSLY TO 
PREVENT THE SURRENDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
THIS PLAY, 

CENTRED ROUND THE GREATEST ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS 
RULED IN INDIA, 


IS MOST GRATEFULLY DEDICATED. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


The bitter feud between Hastings and Francis reaches a 
climax. A duel takes place, in which Hastings wounds 


his enemy. He, however, is the first to reach the injured 
man. 


ACT II. Scene II (Conrinvep.) 


HASTINGS: Are you badly hurt, Francis ? 
FRANCIS (with a groan): A dead man, I fear. 
HASTINGS: Good God! I hope not! 

The others come up and Dr. Campbell proceeds to 


examine the wound. Francis turns slightly and glares 
up at Hastings, who has risen. 


FRANCIS (with a _ gasping utterance): 
Hastings, | know not what may happen now. I 
pray you, save yourself, in the event this wound 
prove fatal 

HASTINGS (interrupting): That will I not, 
sir. ’Tis my intention then to surrender myself 
to the Sheriff. 

FRANCIS: Well, sir, I have warned you. Let 
me add that if I survive this meeting, I will at once 
resign the Council and return to England. 

HASTINGS (coldly): As you will, sir. 

CAMPBELL: Come, gentlemen, no more 
talking. I trust the wound is not fatal, but I must 
continue my examination. 

PEARSE: Here are your instruments, Doctor. 
I go to summon the servants. 

CAMPBELL: Better bring a palankeen or 
charpoy if there is one to be had. 


Exit Pearse R. Campbell opens the clothes of the 
wounded man and feels his chest and back. Francis 
groans. Hastings and Watson stand by, the former with 
habitual stern composure. 


WATSON (to Hastings): However this may 
end, sir, Colonel Pearse and I can testify to the 
correctness of your conduct throughout. 

HASTINGS: I thank you, sir. I doubt if Mr. 
Francis can be moved to town. Pray carry him to 
Belvedere until his state improves. 

WATSON: Mr. Hastings is as hospitable as 
he is honourable. We accept your offer most 
gratefully. 

Francis groans again. The doctor looks up briskly. 

CAMPBELL: Well, Mr. Francis, I have the 
pleasure to inform you that you should live for 
many a day. At all events, you are not going to 
die from your present wound. 

HASTINGS: Thank God! 

CAMPBELL: Amen. Mr. Francis has also to 
thank the rib which deflected the bullet. All he 
has lost is a little blood; and when I get him to 
quarters I propose to let out a little more. 


WARREN 


A Play consisting of 
Prologue and IV Acts 


By 
Hamish Blair 
& Helen White 


Re-enter Pearse R accompanied by servants carrying a 
charpoy or light native string bed. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Campbell has bandaged the wound temporarily. The 
three gentlemen help to place Francis on the charpoy, 
covering him with his greatcoat, and the servants pro- 
ceed to raise the charpoy and carry him away. Just as 
the procession is about to disappear R, accompanied by 
the doctor and Watson, Francis makes a sign to the 


bearers to stop, and sits up despite the doctor’s injunction 
to lie down. 


FRANCIS (vindictively in spite of his wound) : 
Remember, Mr. Hastings, we shall meet again— 
in England! 

Hastings bows and pauses, as Pearse is about to help 
him into his greatcoat. 

HASTINGS: I am ready to meet you again at 
any time and in any place. 

FRANCIS: We shall see, sir. We shall see! 

Francis falls back on the charpoy in a semi-fainting 
condition. Dr. Campbell supports him as they leave the 


stage R. Hastings is helped into his greatcoat by Pearse, 
who is left alone with him. 


PEARSE: Gad, sir, there goes the first man I 
have ever seen who left the duelling ground still 
hating his enemy ! 

HASTINGS: Nothing but death will extin- 
guish his hatred for me. But let him do his worst. 
If he resigns the Council I shall be master of India. 
And when I have finished with the Mahrattas and 
cleaned up the State of Benares, I shall be more 
than ready to follow Francis into retirement. 

PEARSE: You know, sir, do you not, that 
Francis has been talking of impeaching you at the 
bar of the Lords? 

HASTINGS: That may be. He is as 
influential as he is malignant, and he has become 
wealthy by gambling with Barwell and winning 
his money. But I have no fear of the Lords, 
Pearse. Even should they fail to do me justice, 
there is another tribunal which will not fail me. 

PEARSE: You mean, sir, the King himself ? 

HASTINGS: No, Pearse. I mean the Bar of 
History ! 

[CURTAIN] 


Act II. Scene III. 


‘Four Hours’ Later 


The Council Room. Chobdars and sentries as in Scene 
I. Clavering and Monson seated at the Council table as 
before, looking grave. 


CLAVERING (rising, looking out at the 
verandah and returning to his place): Damn 
Francis! What possessed him to challenge 
Hastings ? 

MONSON: Why, General, sure he had no 
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choice. Hastings might as well have struck him 
as use the words he did. 

CLAVERING: Even so, ’twas Francis’ baiting 
of Hastings that forced on the issue—an issue 
which has proved disastrous to Francis, if not to 
all three of us. 

MONSON : It has already proved disastrous to 
Nundkumar ! 

CLAVERING: What do you mean ? 

MONSON: I hear that the Maharaja was 
arrested within an hour or two of our Council 
yesterday, and thrust into prison on charges of 
forgery. ‘ 

CLAVERING: You don’t say so! A second 
victim to Francis’ rashness! And I am the third. 

MONSON : How so, General? 

CLAVERING: Dammy, if he hadn’t insisted 
on calling in Nundkumar, I might have been 
Governor-General to-day. 

MONSON : By what means? 

CLAVERING: ’Tis very simple. By forcing 
Nundkumar’s presence on Hastings. Francis 
compelled both him and Barwell to withdraw. 
Now, if they had remained, and we had carried 
our resolution of censure in full Council, he must 
have resigned the Chair, and I should have been 
elected regularly. Whereas he is still Governor- 
General, | am nobody, and Francis is—by the way 
how is Francis ? 

MONSON : In no danger, I believe, But ’twas a 
near thing. He won’t be with us for some weeks. 

CLAVERING: Any fool could have foreseen 
this result. And what are we going to do without 
him ? 

Enter Barwell R. 

CLAVERING: Give you good morning, Mr. 
Barwell. And what is the latest news of Mr. 
Francis ? 

BARWELL: Oh, then he ain’t dead? 
was the report I heard. 

CLAVERING: Good God, sir, I hope not. 
But Hastings has winged him shrewdly, and has 
placed him hors de combat. 

BARWELL: Ah! Then I have still a chance 
of winning back my four lakhs! 

CLAVERING: Why, sir, ’tis more than 
likely. 

A clash of arms is heard and immediately Hastings 
enters from the verandah, attended by Major Palmer. 
Hastings is as cool and collected as ever. The members 
spring to their feet with alacrity. Hastings returns their 


bow with his usual courtesy and takes his seat. The 
others follow suit. 


HASTINGS: I am afraid, gentlemen, that we 
must again proceed without Mr. Francis. I had 
the misfortune to wound him this morning, and 
have, I fear, incapacitated him from business for 
some time. Will the Clerk be so good as to read 
the minutes of our last. meeting ? 

PALMER (rising): Yesterday’s proceedings 
were interrupted, sir, as you may recollect; but 
General Clavering has handed me a report from 
notes kept by himself. (Hands Hastings a paper.) 


+ 


NGS 


Persons in the Play 


WARREN HASTINGS ....... First Governor-General 
of India 

PHILIP FRANCIS _......... Member oi Council 
MaAj.-GENERAL SIR JOHN 

CoL. THE HON. GEORGE 

RICHARD BARWELL ...... 
JOHN MACPHERSON ...... Hastings’ Successor 


MAHARAJAH NUNDKUMAR 
GEORGE FRANCIS GRAND 


Str IMPEY ...... Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court 

Sir Ropert CHAMBERS... Judge of Supreme Court 

ALEXANDER MACRABIE ... Francis’ Brother-in-law 

FRANCIS DIBDIN _......... Writer, E.1. Company 

CHARLES SUMNER ......... 


EDGAR WILKINS _......... ‘ 
Capt. GERVASE BELLAMY Sir John Clavering’s Staff 
LigUT. ARTHUR FINCH ... Royal Navy 


MAJOR PALMER ............. Private Secy. to Hastings 
MR. DALLAS Hastings’ Counsel 


THe Lorp CHANCELLOR DAy 

(Lord Loughborough) Lapy CHAMBERS 
HENRY WATSON MapAm D’ARBLAY 
COLONEL PEARSE Mrs. CHOLMONDELEY 
Dr. CAMPBELL Mrs. BOSCAWEN 
EDMUND BURKE LADY SARAH MANDEVILLE 
H.R.H. GEORGE PRINCE Mrs. TIMMINS 


OF WALES THe AYAH 
DUKE OF NORFOLK LADY IMPEY 
Mrs. GRAND LADY CLAVERING 


Mrs. HAsTINGs LADY ANNE MONSON 
Miss Betty SANDERSON RICHARD BRINSLEY 
Mrs. Fay SHERIDAN 

Miss GOLDBORNE Mr. WINDHAM 


Serjeant-at-Arms, Garter King-at-Arms, Peers’ 
Heralds, Ushers, Writers, Chobdars, Sepoys, 
Hookahbardars, Chuprassies, etc. 

(Most parts to be duplicated.) 


HASTINGS (taking it and scanning it through 
his glass): H’m—a trifle irregular. But let me 
see what transpired.... Ah! General Clavering 
was elected to the Chair, was he ? And the following 
resolution was passed (grimly) nemine contradi- 
cente. I can well believe it:—*‘ This Council 
censures the Honourable Warren Hastings for 
accepting a bribe of six lakhs of rupees from 
Gurudas Pundit, and calls upon him to refund the 
above sum, with interest at five per centum, to the 
Company ”’.... Come, General, do you, as the 
chairman_of this informal committee, really desire 
this grotesque decision to go upon the record ? 

CLAVERING (flustered but obstinate): Why, 
yes, sir. ‘Tis the view of the majority of this 
Council, and as such— 

HASTINGS (significantly): Is it still the view 
of the majority ? 

BARWELL: I think not, sir. I move that it 
be expunged. 

HASTINGS (to Clavering): Do you object ? 

CLAVERING: I do. 

HASTINGS: And you, Colonel ? 

MONSON : I agree with General Clavering. 

HASTINGS: I thought you would. But, as I 
agree with Mr. Barwell, the voting is equal—and 
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I give my casting vote against the silliest exhibition 
of malignant folly that has yet come within my 


experience. There goes your vote of censure, 
General (tears the paper in pieces), and you may 
thank your stars that this morning’s accident to 
Mr. Francis has saved the name of a gallant 
soldier from being associated with anything so 
spiteful and futile. 

CLAVERING (blustering): You may expunge 
it now, sir, but when Mr. Francis returns the will 
of the majority must again prevail. 

HASTINGS: Be easy on that score. Mr. 
Francis will not return to this Council. 

Clavering and Monson both start. 

CLAVERING: How, sir? 
him after all ? 

HASTINGS: No, sir. But as I was on my 
way to this Council Mr. Francis’ resignation was 
placed in my hands. ’Twas written from his sick 


bed (continuing grimly) and shall be taken as final. 
A pause. 


CLAVERING (defiantly): I perceive, Mr. 
Hastings, that nothing will prevent you from 
having your way. Like your friend Dr. Johnson, 
if your pistol misses fire, you knock down your 
opponent with the butt end of it. . 

HASTINGS: As it happens, sir, ’twas not my 
pistol that missed fire this morning. But I take 
you, General. You apprehend that I will use the 
power now conferred upon me to end the gyrations 
in which you and your friends have been indulging 
during the past three years. (Continuing sternly.) 
You are quite right. You gave me no quarter 
while you held the advantage in this Council. 
You may expect none from me, now that the 
positions are reversed. 

MONSON: Pray remember, Mr. Hastings, 
that although you may have gained the upper hand 
in this Council, we and our friends have still some 
influence in Parliament. 

HASTINGS: Sir, I have not forgotten it. 
(Continuing with gravity. IF ENGLAND 
EVER LOSES THE GREAT EMPIRE 
WHICH WE ARE BUILDING UP IN THIS 
COUNTRY, ’TWILL BE LOST ON THE 
FLOOR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
But, so long as I rule India, I will rule it so as to 
reconcile its best interests with those of England. 
And if I be spared to exercise these powers for 
another year, I hope to lay such strong foundations 
that not even you and your friends will be able to 
overthrow them. Gentlemen, let us proceed to the 
Order of the Day. 


Have you killed 


CURTAIN 
Act III. Scene I. 


Two Years Later 


Hastings’ bureau in Belvedere House, Calcutta. A 
narrow wainscotted room. Large writing table C. Smaller 
one R. Upright chair with arms at each table. Books, 
papers, inkstands, quills, sandbowls on tables. Easy chair 
beside centre table L. Picture on wall C. Thick Indian 
carpet on floor. Time 9 p.m. Two candles burning on 
smaller table, at which sits Major Palmer, Hastings’ 
secretary. Two candles on larger table unlighted. 
Palmer is in full dress and is busy opening and reading 
despatches with which the table is littered. Distant music 
heard at intervals. 

Enter L, Captain Sands, A.D.C., also in full dress, the 
blue and silver of the Indian Army. 


SANDS (hurriedly): A thousand pardons, 
Major. The Governor cannot get away from the 
supper table at the moment; and Mr. Macpherson, 
the new Member of the Council, who has just 
landed from the Neptune, is here. Mr. Hastings 
will desire to see him at the earliest possible 
moment. Will you receive Mr. Macpherson here 
until the Governor is free? 

PALMER: By all means. Let him come 
hither. 

Sands rushes out L. Presently he returns L, ushering 
in John Macpherson, a giant of the Hebrides, whose 
formidable height and bulk are offset by a debonair face 
and manner and a Highland softness of speech. He is 
a man of forty, wearing his own fair hair in a queue. 
He is in ordinary travelling dress, a brown suit with lace 
cravat and knee breeches. 


SANDS: Come in, sir. This is Major Palmer, 
private secretary to the Governor-General. 


Palmer rises, bows, and places a chair at his table for 
the newcomer, who returns the bow and seats himself. 
Sands rushes out R. 


PALMER:!I know, sir, that Mr. Hastings will 
hasten hither the moment he is free. He hath 
been expecting your arrival with the utmost 
impatience. 

MACPHERSON : Gad, and so have I. The 
Neptune has had the devil’s own luck. We sailed 
six weeks before the Atlas, but encountered such 
storms after leaving Cape Town that we had to 
put back there for repairs. The start the Atlas 
then got of us she never lost. 

PALMER: Yes, sir, I am even now dealing 
with the despatches she brought. 

MACPHERSON : I trust the news is better than 
when I left London? And how is my old friend 
and colleague, Mr. Hastings? 

PALMER: Faith, sir, he might be better. He 
continues to suffer from fever and flux. He has 
never been the same since Mrs. Hastings sailed 
for England. 

MACPHERSON : He was always devoted to 
his lady, was he not? Ah, Major, these women! 
As the poet saith, there is no living with them nor 
without them. 

PALMER: Sure there is no living for Mr. 
Hastings without his lady. 

MACPHERSON: I daresay. But he is 
happier officially than he was a year ago? 

PALMER: Why, yes, sir. He is now 
supreme in his Council. General Clavering and 
Colonel Monson are both dead, as you may know. 
This climate, Mr. Macpherson, is invariably fatal 
to elderly men. 

MACPHERSON : Doubtless, Major, but that 
need not frighten you or me. 

PALMER: And Francis has fled to England. 

MACPHERSON : Gad, sir, he has effected a 
Parthian retreat. He and Mr. Burke are now as 
thick as thieves, and when I left London they were 
using Parliament as a sounding board to denounce 
the execution of Nundkumar, the deposition of 
Chait Singh, Raja of Benares, and the ill treatment 
of the Begums of Oudh. 

PALMER: Ave, so these despatches tell me. 
And there is doubtless more to come, for I have 
not opened them all. I see that Mr. Hastings is 
accused of murdering Nundkumar. 


(To CONTINUED.) 
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New Books I can 
Recommend 


BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


HE late Major-General Sir John Monash was 

a Doctor of Engineering at Melbourne 

University when war broke out and he first 

showed his capacity as a military leader in Galli- 

poli in command of the 4th Australian Infantry 
Brigade. 

Thereafter he was to become Commander of the 
Australian Corps in France and the originator, 
according to some authorities, of the Allies’ final 
offensive plans that brought Germany to her knees 
and the war to an end. 

Some people have suggested that had the War 
lasted much longer the erstwhile Doctor of Engin- 
eering might have risen to even more dizzy 
military heights than he actually achieved. 

General Monash was indeed a most versatile 
man. He was a good linguist, an authority on 
music and archeology, had a sound working know- 
ledge of law and medicine, and was something of 
an artist with his pencil and as a writer possessed 
a decided gift for lucid and vigorous expression. 

In his War letters just published (‘‘ War Letters 
of General Monash,”’ edited by F. M. Cutlack, 
Angus & Robertson, 8s. 6d.) there is a remark- 
ably vivid description of the extremely difficult and 
highly successful operations by which Gallipoli 
was evacuated without a single casualty—‘ the 
greatest joke and the greatest feat of arms in the 
whole range of military history.” 


The King and the Aussies 
Then there is his story of his two and a half 
hours’ contact with the King when His Majesty, 
in September, 1916, came down to Lark Hill Camp 
to review the Australian and New Zealand troops 
before their despatch to France :— 


His interest in each body of troops, as they passed, 
was intimate and sustained. He did not once take his 
eyes off the troops, and asked hundreds of questions 
and criticised dozens of small details. He talked 
nearly all the time, jumping from subject to subject, 
every now and then breaking off to mutter ‘Splendid, 
splendid.”’ 

He made one remark commencing: ‘‘ If we win this 
war. . .”’? and I smiled and said: “Jf we win ?” 
Whereupon his threw back his head and laughed a full 
laugh and said: ‘‘ Oh ves! We'll win right enough; 
nobody reed make any mistake about that. Then: 
“The Germans started out to smash the British 
Empire—and look, just look’”—with a sweep of his 
arm up and down the marching columns—“ see what 
they’ve really done. They’ve made an Empire of us!” 


The Real Joan of Arc 

Mr. Milton Waldman has made a valiant and 
on the whole successful attempt to picture for us 
the real Joan of Arc as she was in the flesh and 
as she appeared to those who knew her (‘‘ Joan of 
Arc,’”’ with illustrations and maps, Longmans, 
12s. 6d.). 

No historical character has come down to us 
more ringed round with legend than this heroine 
of France :— 

“The judges and their work (111 folio sheets of 


justification) were soon, and for ever, repudiated, her 
legend continued to flourish from age to age. The very 


Church which burned her as a sinner rehabilitated her 
after twenty-five years as a simpleton and canonised her 
after five hundred as a saint. She became the inspira- 
tion of a great people. Posterity has awarded her 
everything and more that her judges tried to take from 
her. But even posterity has failed to restore what 
she had already lost when she came into her judges’ 
hands—her common ordinary humanity. She rides 
down the ages as a bronze image on a horse, with a 
sword held high in one hand and a pennon in the other, 
like nothing that ever lived ; so each generation receives 
her and reverently passes her on.” 


Out of the mass of contemporary material—the 
record of her trial and the testimony of those who 
knew her in life—and against her proper back- 
ground of Fifteenth Century thought and manners 
Mr. Waldman paints his picture of the famous 
peasant Maid of Domrémy, giving us at the same 
time a clear and just appreciation of her military 
achievements. 


The Shark’s Commercial Possibilities 


Captain William E. Young has spent some thirty 
vears shark hunting in all parts of the world and 
he should know all there is to know about this not 
particularly pleasing creation of Nature. In 
“ Shark! Shark! ’’ (Hurst and Blackett, with 17 
illustrations, 18s.) he tells us that a shark never 
sleeps, that it is continually growing and shedding 
its teeth, that voracity is its besetting sin and that 
it often shows itself impervious to pain when there 
is a meal in sight. Shark leather has become a com- 
mercial proposition since an American chemist in 
1920 discovered a solution for dealing with the 
outer *‘ plates,’”’ and Captain Young anticipates its 
future use for such things as hunting and football 
boots and “‘ silk ’’ stockings. 


Other Books Worth Reading 


Major-General Christopher Palmer Rigby, 
whose biography has just been written by his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell (‘‘ General 
Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade,” Allen and 
Unwin, 16s.), died as long ago as 1885. His name 
deserves its place among the builders of the Empire 
because it was largely owing to the firmness and 
courage he displayed in the Zanzibar troubles of 
1859 that the Emperor Louis Napoleon’s East 
African ambitions were checkmated. He also 
deserves to be remembered as one of the earliest 
and most vigorous opponents of the East African 
slave trade. 

To those interested in crime literature, Messrs. 
Rich and Cowan’s English version of M. André 
Pascal’s ‘‘ Pranzini’’ (8s. 6d.), will prove a 
fascinating book. It is the story of a famous 
French crime committed nearly fifty years ago, and 
the author of the bok being a distinguished novelist 
and playwright, the facts of the whole extraordinary 
case are presented in a manner well calculated to 
keep the reader’s interest thrilled from start to 
finish. 


A welcome new edition is Captain Bernard 
Acworth’s revision of an earlier book of his ‘‘ The 
Navy and the Next War ”’ under the title of ‘‘ The 
Restoration of England’s Sea Power ”’ (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, illustrated, 6s.). Four new chapters 
have been added dealing with the international 
situation as it stands at the moment, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Rebuild the Defence Services 


SIR,—The rank and file of the Conservative Party have 
made it perfectly clear that they expect the Government 
to start re-building our defence forces without delay. 

Unfortunately Governments have a habit of accepting 
such resolutions and then, when the excitement has died 
down, quietly shelving them. ; 

It is, therefore, essential that true Conservative patriots 
should not relax their vigilance and should exact a 
definite pledge from candidates at the next general 
election to demand, should they be returned to Parlia- 
ment, that this vital work is carried out and not whittled 
down in any way. 

The Chancellor must be kept to his pledge not to 
indulge in any more extension of the ‘‘ Social Services ”’ 
at the expense of our defences and any proposed Social- 
istic, vote catching scheme which would divert part of 
the national income from this essential purpose must be 
crushed at its inception. 


Gloucester. V. H. TRAVERS. 


Lady Houston’s Foresight 

SIR,—The unanimous vote in favour of immediate 
re-armament at the Conservative Conference at Bourne- 
mouth is a great victory for lady Houston and the 
Saturday Review. 

If the Chancellor was sincere when he said that he 
welcomed the resolution he must now be regretting that 
he refused Lady Houston’s patriotic offer and failed to 
heed her advice. 

I quite agree with your correspondent of last week, who 
said that what Lady Houston thinks to-day the Govern- 
ment thinks to-morrow. How I wish we had had a few 
Lady Houstons in the Cabinet during the past humilia- 
ting years! Then our defences would not have been 
permitted to fall into such a parlous state and we would 
not, in the face of an international crisis caused by the 


stupidity of the Government, be set the task of repairing 
the damage. 


Edinburgh, N.B. H. E. Ross. 


Congratulations to Lady Houston 
My Lapy,— 

As an admirer of your great patriotism and as a sub- 
scriber to the Saturday Review, I would like to say how 
much I admire your attitude to the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute and how I deplore the opinions of eight out of ten 
people I meet, who seem pathetically unable to grasp the 
fact that the British Government, guided by the League 
= acaaes are in their policy more aggressive than 

taly. 

Wishing you every success in your gallant fight. 


J. C. Ozzarp Low. 
3, South Tay Street, Dundee. 


Our Derelict Shipyards 


SIR,—I notice that last week you referred to the 
deterioration of personnel in the shipbuilding trade 
through prolonged unemployment, as well as the state of 
disrepair into which some of our larger slipways have 
been allowed to fall. 

This, unfortunately, is only too trne. For some years 
past the policy has been to amalgamate and to scrap 
“redundant ” yards. This, from the purely business 
point of view, was perfectly sound and the proprietors, 
faced with ruin during a slump in their trade, cannot be 
blamed for taking the only steps which seemed likely to 
save them. 

From the National point of view, however, such a state 
of affairs may well be disastrous. As an Island Power 
with vast lines of communication to protect between the 
Mother Country and her far flung Empire and, dependent 
as we are on foreign countries for essential supplies, we 
must not only have a powerful navy but the means 
to expand it rapidly in the event of being attacked. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, O, B, Stopart, 


Government Casuistry 


SIR,—The casuistry of our attitude in the present 
crisis does not bear examination. What is idealism worth 
that can be measured in terms of geography? When the 
quarrel is ont of reach and our own interests are not 
involved, such idealism does not function. Where the 
reverse is the case, it becomes an inspiring force for 
which we are ready to sacrifice our very existence. 


In the present instance, the latter phrase is no exagge- 
ration. A few days previously Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
spoke of ‘‘ unilateral disarmament,’’ not in any spirit of 
self-censure, or as if the two words in conjunction did not 
constitute an indictment. Our disarmament gesture was 
intended in the first place as an example; but months, 
years after we realised that it had failed in its purpose, 
we continued to practice it—no longer as an example— 
but to placate the Labour and Pacifist elements in the 
country, and particularly the defeatist susceptibilities of 
one man—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 


Where are the good ships scrapped by the London 
Treaty, where the ghost hulls of the Navy that should 
have been laid down two, three, four, five years ago for 
our own protection? Where the phantom armies—the 
non-existent squadrons of the air? For that sin of 
omission and commission we stand where we are to-day. 
As an inevitable consequence of that one false step, the 
present situation has arisen. 


But an incapacity to acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong is a characteristic of the men who hold the fate of 
our country in their hands at this critical hour. It would 
surely have been more honest, more in accordance with 
the dictates of reason to admit that by our mistaken dis- 
armament policy we have robbed ourselves of the power 
to honour our obligations. We have put our names to a 


dud cheque in the varions peace pacts and treaties we 
have signed. 


Unfortunately, however, our leaders desire to have it 
both ways. Having reduced our defences to the ‘ edge of 
risk,”’ they would still play the role of moral arbiter to 
the nations, regardless of the terrible consequences 
involved for their own people. 


Realism is what is wanted to-day. The power to look 
facts in the face, to acknowledge our mistakes and to 
profit by their lessons. These and a return to the simpler 
form of patriotism that has hitherto in our island story 
served us so well, and which has been supplanted in latter 
vears by a strange international hybrid, compound of 
defeatism, and a species of cant, masquerading as 
idealism. 


H. Ross. 
49a, Clarendon Road, Southsea. 


The Chancellor and Re-Armament 


SIR,—One cannot help feeling comforted by the unani- 
mous vote at the Conservative Conference in favour of 
re-arming at once. 


But what are we to think of a Chancellor who, while 
declaring that he welcomed such a resolution, has done 


nothing to improve the lamentable state of our forces for 
several years ? 


Surely to have refrained from doing what one publicly 
admits should have been done is, in itself, a confession 
of weakness ?* If the Chancellor meant, as his statement 
at Bournemouth implies, that he was overruled in the 
Cabinet on this vital matter, then surely his duty was to 
tesign, making the reason of his resignation clear to the 
electorate. Instead, he has been content to remain in 
office doing what, all the time, he believed to be wrong. 
Is it that he had not the courage to insist upon what was 
necessary without the moral support of a resolution from 
the rank and file ? 


Guildford, Surrey. J. A. Hanmay, 
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SIR,—Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., is a by-product of the 
MacBaldwinite alliance which this country could easily 
do without. He seems acutely conscious of having a 
reputation to sustain as a political funny man. There 
was once a variety artist who claimed to be funny with- 
out being vulgar. Mr. Thomas is vulgar without being 
funny. 

At a dinner he told of how, after the formation of the 
Government in 1981, he went to Buckingham Palace, and 
was graciously invited to stay to lunch. This is how he 
described what followed :— 


“I found myself free about 2.30, wearing my 
morning clothes with spats and a top hat, and again 
feeling the goods, with the prospect of £5,000 a year, 
and having a damned good lunch at no cost.” 


That was how a cabinet minister saw fit to speak of the 
hospitality extended to him by the King. Then he said 
that he had been given an honorary degree at St. 
Andrews— 


‘*God knows what it all means, but I am also a 
doctor of Oxford, Catnbridge and Wales. If you want 
a damned good doctor, you could not improve on me.” 
Do not these “ jokes ’’ speak for themselves ? 


4, Carleton Road, RICHARD GLOVER. 
Tufnell Park, N. 


The Transport of Herrings 

SIR,—With the impending approach of the Herring 
Fishing (for which experts predict an exception- 
ally good season upon our coasts) the question of ensur- 
ing adequate supplies, combined with reasonable prices, 
again arises in the public mind. Though these 
important matters are the sybject of frequent debate, no 
satisfactory solution of them has yet been placed in 
operation. Why adequate action has not yet been taken 
passes ordinary comprehension. 

Under existing conditions, adequate supplies of the 
abundant products of the seas cannot be conveyed from 
our fishing ports (with, possibly, a few exceptions) to our 


_ populous districts with sufficient rapidity to ensure 


freshness upon arrival. 

An additional, and equally important, matter is that 
fish supplies and prices are mainly manipulated by 
“Rings ’? and ‘‘ Combines ’’; and fish is only available 
to the public at prices which place them (especially her- 
rings and other kinds of ‘‘ fresh ” fish) not only beyond 
the reach of the working classes but also those increasing 
members of the community compelled to be watchful 
over expenditure. 

Further, the fact is well-known that, annually, many 
tons of edible fish are either thrown back into the sea or 
utilised for fertilisation purposes. The position produced 
by these practices is that certain vendors are enabled to 
maintain supplies of fish at that level which renders 
unassailable—at present—their excessive prices. 

This intolerable position of affairs can readily be over- 
come by the creation of an Organisation whose activities 
would solely be concerned with the rapid transport, by 
lorries, of fish from our ports to selected centres, their 
requisite distribution, and the arrangement of reasonable 
prices. 

Moreover, as the efficiency and protection of our food 
supplies are matters of National concern, the question of 
seeking the co-operation of the Government, in order to 
safeguard the situation, becomes a subject for important 
consideration. 

It is reasonable to surmise that if an efficient organisa- 
tion of the nature above indicated were brought into 
being, it would not only prove a profitable undertaking, 
effectively check evils which have existed far too long, 
but also meet the needs of a National requirement. 


HARRY W. DEVONSHIRE. 


Royal Empire Society, 
17, Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W. 


The .Clown in the Cabinet 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Return to Normal Time 


SIR,—Probably no enactment of recent times has 
evoked such persistent opposition as that remarkable 
measure called ‘‘ Daylight Saving.’’ Indeed, the volume 
of complaints against Summer Time, instead of subsid- 
ing as predicted, seems to increase every year. 


This widespread criticism is not confined to any par- 
ticular phase. Whether it is the ‘“‘ extra’ hour of day- 
light in the evenings with its accompanying noise and 
disturbance, or the ‘‘ lost ”? hour of rest in the mornings, 
or taking our meals at unsuitable times, or the abrupt 
changes in clock-time, which causes the most harm, it 
would be difficult to say ; but there can be no question that 
the very considerable amount of trouble, inconvenience 
and expense which these periodical upheavals necessarily 
involve are out of all proportion to any benefits which 
may be conferred upon certain sections of the community. 


The ill-effects resulting from lack of sleep and insuffi- 
cient rest, especially as regards the young, provide a 
recurring theme for discussion in the columns of the 
Press. Many proposals and suggestions have been 
advanced for overcoming these evils, but it is doubtful 
if anything effective can be accomplished while the 
Summer Time Act remains in operation. Clear evidence 
that the system is not without serious disadvantages is 
afforded by the fact that Germany and other European 
countries have reinstated normal time conditions. 


Sydenham, S.E.26. T. M. G. 


Wanted—The Truth 
SIR,—I would be obliged if you could let me have a 
dozen more copies of Lady Houston’s pamphlet ‘ The 
Serpent in Eden.” I have given several to friends who 
are delighted to be able to read the ‘‘ truth ” for a change. 


Hendon, N.W. H. JONES-BAMFIELD. 


Italian Courtesy 


SIR,—As the first Vice-President in Great Britain of the 
Rotary International Association, I and fellow-delegates 
from this country, with their ladies, recently visited 
Venice for the international Rotary Conference which was 
held in that city from the 16th to the 18th September. 


I went to Italy with a party of eight out of the hundred 
or so delegates from Great Britain, and we all felt some 
definite misgivings because of the reported high feelings 
against Britain in Italy arising out of the Abyssinian 
affair. We quite anticipated that there might be 
‘incidents ’”? which would: be unpleasant and mar our 
holiday. 

But we were completely mistaken, and most agreeably 
surprised to find that there was no ground whatever for 
our fears. Not the slightest indication of any sort of 
resentment was exhibited towards us. 


On the contrary, not merely our Rotarian friends, but 
everyone we met, on our journey through Italy and dur- 
ing our stay, treated us just as courteously and kindly 
as we should have expected at any normal time; and this 
in spite of the fact that we were so obviously a British 
party, speaking only our own language. 

In view of the contrary rumours and reports which 
caused our original misgivings in making this visit, I 
feel that it is due to the Italian people that our experience 
should be made known. Unnecessary and harmful antago- 
nisms between ‘“‘ peoples ” caused by false and exag- 
gerated rumours can only aggravate the difficulties of 
their Governments in arriving at political agreement. 


G. M. VERRALL, REED. 
65, Trinity Road, N.22, 
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BISHOP’S MOVE 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
THE FOREMOST SPUN CUT 


Now reduced to 
the ounce 


Bishop's Move has far too long 
enjoyed an unrivalled reputation to 
need a cut in price to maintain its 
unique position among tobaccos. But 
sO many mén have recognised its 
remarkable virtues that we are en- 
abled to pass on the savings of a 
greatly increased production. 


The same superb tobacco—the same 
unvarying fragrance that has made 
Bishop's Move first choice among 
discriminating men for three genera~ 
tions is now available for only 1 /- 
the ounce. 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCE TINS :1/- THE OUNCE 


MOTORING 


Why Hold Up Performance 
Details ? 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


ORE than one firm of motor manufacturers 

has recently announced ‘‘ the fastest model 

ever turned out by the factory.’’ Since these have, 

presumedly, been designed to appeal to those who 

worship speed, it would be thought that the makers 

would hasten to cry the wonderful performances of 
their products from the housetops. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the Motor Show is 
almost on top of us, in the majority of cases these 
details are being deliberately withheld. Nor does 
this apply only to sports cars and new departures; 
the same policy of reticence exists in the case of 
nearly every one of the 1936 models. 

In the case of one machine which has been 
specially boomed I took the trouble to write for 
details of maximum speed and acceleration, only 
to receive a reply that this was not available but 
that the writer hoped to be able to answer my 
inquiry in the course of three or four weeks; in 
other words, after the Motor Show is over! He 
added that, as I am doubtless aware, it is somewhat 
unusual for manufacturers to issue these figures 
immediately upon the introduction of a new model. 


Silly Secrecy 

I am aware of this; but I cannot for the life of me . 
understand the reason. The salesman on the stand 
at the show must be able to answer questions of 
such a nature; otherwise he would have no chance 
of effecting a sale. Why, then, withhold the infor- 
mation from the Press until after the show is over ? 
One would have thought that the opposite would 
have been a better policy and that the more infor- 
mation which the Press was able to give the public 
about the various exhibits the less time would be 
wasted by salesmen on customers who found that 
what they had to offer was not what they wanted. 

I was also informed that soon after the show one 
of these special new models would probably be 
available for road tests by the Press. But surely 
the time when the result of these tests is likely to 
benefit the manufacturers most is before and not 
after the show ? 

In this case the public, after reading of the excel- 
lent performance put up by a certain motor car, 
would naturally gravitate towards the stand. On 
the other hand the holding up of a model from the 
Press tests until after it has been exhibited at 
Olympia suggests a lack of confidence on the part 
of the manufacturer. 

I make these criticisms in no captious spirit ; but 
as one who has the interest of the trade at heart. I 
cannot see, if models are got out and thoroughly 
tested in good time, that manufacturers would run 
any risk of breach of warranty through over-state- 
ment; nor can I see any possibility of imitation by 
rival concerns in the short time available. What 
reason, then, remains for the secretive policy 
adopted by so many firms? 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 

Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 

LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Din. 3s, 6d. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 

VIEMORE, _Inverness- chins. —Aviemore 

Hotel. Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 ’ Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, Tri tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s 
Market uare 


Bed., Rec., 
Pens., 4 gns. .E., £2/7/6. 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
B Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 

ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76: 

Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Cak 
Hotel, Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE.— Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14; miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, —Station Hotel 
34 to 4 gus. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 que. ” bolt, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Gol , '9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


Kent. — Grand Hotel. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. ‘Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


OXON. — The Lamb Hotel. 

» 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
§ gus. W.E., per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, = 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk. ined 
Hotel. — 35; Rec., 5 
W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Da. 8/6. 

fishing, 


UTTERMERE, _ via 
Victoria Golf Hotel. Bed., , 3. 
Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 13/6 and is). r day. 
Golf, own private links. Fishing, weg. 


CE. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Pens., fr. 
5 gus. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. olf, fishing, 
tennis. 


(CAMBRIDGE. House Hota, nr. 


Pembroke College. Pens. 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Galt, 's 3 tT 
boating, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, Park 
4. Pens., 7 gns. 
(Sat. Lun. to ‘Brkfst.), 37/6. Gol” 


by —New Inn, 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
at Pens., £2 10/- Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6 olf, 12 miles away. 


CNet.” B Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed, 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
re. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


Annexe 5. Pens., from 34 
ens. W.E., , = 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


UI-VERTON, Som. (border ¢ Devon) 
Lion Hotel. 4 Fishing 
t day. olf, 3 miles ishing, ri 
tennis. 


[FIDUNDEE. — — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms, 
Resteurant, Managed by Prop. Phone: 5095. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20, Rec., 5. Pens., 5 ans. W.E., £2:15-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The a 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Beihaven Terrace. 
Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din.. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2 — Grand Hotel, 560, 

St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., nS. ; E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts ¢ ga Golf, 1/- per round. 


‘REAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., is/- to ini 
day. Golf, putting green. 


Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed. Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- te ‘16/- per d ennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, owling. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 
Bed. . Pens., 
Goi, tennis, bowls. 


Bed., 26; . Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., 
35/- to 47/6. ' Tennis, golf. 


ERNE Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; ., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. is), Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.— Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns, to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARERCS Hotel, High 
Bed. : 


., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 
er day. Tennis, golf, * hing, 
athing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Hotel. Bed., 
25. Pens., 6 gns. W.E, 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ens., 
; 6 gns. season. W.E. fr. '15/- per day. 

rast “tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum, £4 15/-. WE., 

30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


J OCH AWE, Argyll. Awe Hotel. 
4 ’Phone: Dalma Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. is season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. —_Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.; Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar.’ Pens., 
from’ ‘gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 65530. 
c., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 2 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
3} gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 
SHAFIESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W CS. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tu 
Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath, 
deable, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 
from 4} "W.E., £1 16/6. Lun. 3/6: 
in., 

Hotel. Bed. ; Rec., 8. Pens., 4 

to £6 16/6. W.E., to Golf, 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. . Pens. D 4 to 
an - 


[ ORTEHOE, N. Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., 21 7/-. Ped Sie bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — 
change Hotel, Grey Street. 
9. Pens. £4. W.E., 36/-. 
fishing, bathing. 
OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44; 
Rec., 3; Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from 
45/-. 5 hail courts. Galt on estate. Fishing. 


STEWART, 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed.., Rec., 

5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. cit, 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


Nr. _ Ventnor, 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed. 
Pens., from 6 gns. W.E., £% 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


Surrey.—The Hautboy Hotel. 
ns., 5 gns. W.E., £1 per day. 
Lun., ‘tea, 1/9; Din, Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.; 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.— Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed. . 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 
trom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- ‘to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 s.; W.E., 

from 24/-; Lunch, 3/6; Tea, 1/6 inner, 6/-. 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


ETERBOROUGH. — re ~ s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec Pens., 3} guns. 

E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6; “in, 3/6. Tennis, 
boating, “horse-riding. 


Devon. — Central Hotel. 
.» 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., Pens., 
—, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
nnis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.—Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/- Golf, shine. 
tennis, bowls. 


Algeeury. Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
p-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
Electric lift. Phone: 


ALOP. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. ‘Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, YORKS.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed. ., 388. Pens., £3 12/6 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls. 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


Hotel. Sea Front. 

55; Rec. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

3 Bathing, tennis, 

go 

OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel’ guests. 
Fishing, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 16; 
Pens., £8 6/-. Lun., a/-. ‘Din., 

3/6. Sup., acc. to requirements. 

Golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hotel. "Phone; Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. and breakfast, 8s. 6d., 
double, 14s. Gat Trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — 

Hotei, Hanover Street. Bed 
W.E., 12/6 per day. 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel 
TH H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Y, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
5; 5; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 Winter 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, ela, cricket, hockey. 


AY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

» 3. Tennis courts ; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


Front. Bed., 
Ree. fr. 45/-. Tennis, Golf, 
fishing. 


YNDRUM, Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns 
Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup., $16. 

Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA rates. Surrey. — Glenridze 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. “a ‘17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel 
Walton-on-Naze. Lnglish 
comiort and attention. 


ARWICK. — lord Leycester Hotel. 
Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 = 
W.k., Sat.’ to Mon., 33/-. Golf. Leamin: 


ton, i} miles. Tennis. 
INDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 


W.&., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Revd Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens. from £3 12/6. 

W.E., 25/- Lun., 3/6; “Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, “bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.-—-Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. ele- 


phone 434711. 

Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 

away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


Bae, — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 
vate Hotel, Downs view.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND, —Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, Essex. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 8/6. 
fishing, yatching, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. 
for Cotswold Tours and _ a 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 25 


wy Hotel, Ltd. Aang £3 13/6; 
we. 1 15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din.,'6/-. Golf, 
polo 


8S. Devon. Vig 
ex. Cuisine, ev 
Tariff. D. Bendall 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire poms 
‘ens. from 3 gns.; 
Golf, tennis. Winter 


DINBURGH. — St. Ma Hotel, 

Palmerston Place. ——_ ‘trom 4 = 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in t= 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre Sea Front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


W.E., Sat. to 95/-. Tennis, 


Private SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 
F Private Hotel, Sea Front. 
Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 

30/-. Golf, tennis, eae putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The 

ens 10/6 rey 2/6 = 
Golf, 4/- per deo: (5/- Aug., Sept.). aly. 


FROLEESTONE. Devegshize 
Hotel. Est. 34 light, 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3 


THE ORANGE HOUSE 

8, Castle ‘Bed. = 
ens., 8 

Golf” bowls, tennis, 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. Bed., Pens., 8 to 4 

oe Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, $ mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing. 
boating, tennis. 


EREFORD. — The Hotel, 

7 Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 25/-. Bay fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car par 


Coun Surrey. _Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C 
fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 596. 


Bays 
Central 
amenities. 


ASTINGS. — Albany 


Best i- 
tion on the front. rooms. Tele. 
pnone 761, 762. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. 
Wilder Road. B ens., 44 gns 
W.E., 12/- per day. Goll, Bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


Hotel, Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Ballroom. Pens., 
34 to 5 gens. Write for Tariff. 


| .—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
OTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.. 


693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress, Mrs. J. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton_ Private 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 8; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


Bed., 6. Pens., 34 
43 W.E., “13/6 per day. 
Golf: Seale, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, ot 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; E., 26 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. "Golf, tennis. 


Hotel, St. Mary 
ens., 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. 

un. 
Din., é/- Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec. ‘he Pens., 
to 4 gns. Lun., 9/6: Din., 3/6 


ARLINGTON HOUSE_ Hotel, 1-3. 
ham a ens, Cromwell Road, W.8 
4; Bed., . Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Mer 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200: 


15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. 


Hotel, Southampton 
useum 
Bath and Table d’Hote 


Lex- 
Rec., 


m, Ba 
Sreakdast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1, near Euston Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Room, bath 
and Table Hate 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270: 
Rec., Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., per 
day. Social Ciub. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens. 
Kensington Park Ro ll. Bed., 60: 
Rec., 8. Pens., 24 to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


Hotel, 7 Lidlington Place, 
Mus. 8126. 


Pens., gns. 
MANOR atl. 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2 Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 3} at single; from 6 gns. double. 
Garden. lliards. 


‘NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, they 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 

2; Pens., from 8 gns.; 
fro Golf, within 10 muns. 
“Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8._ Bed. 30; Rec., 3. Pens.. 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Fiotel. 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1 Bed.. 20: 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to ‘bo 12/6. 


REDLANDS 
W.2. Tel.: Padd. 
£22 1 10/-. Lun.. 1/6; 

STANLEY HOUSE _ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington, Park Road. 


’Phone: Park 1168. 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


Gardens, 
. Pens., 
Garden. 


Stanley 
W.11 


SOMERS PAYING 
Bed., 10; Kec., 1. fr. 3 
STRATHALLAN Hotel, 
Gardens, S.W.5 


gens. single, 6 gns. double. 


a. Bolton 
» ir 
Billiards. 
WEST CENTRAL, Hotel, 

Row, W.C.1 Mus, 1400, 
Rec., 5. 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
WOODHALL Hotel, Coll 

wich, S.E.21. Bed., 4; R Bond. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golt, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet 


YNTON, N. Devon.—Waterl 

Private Hotel. Bed., 16; Hec., 3 
2 gns. to £2 10/-.. Golf, 2’ miles. 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Priva 
M Cottage Hotel, Bed., Rec. : 
Pens., 2 to 3 g W.E., 25/-. 
Tea, 1/6; 
drag hounds, 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 

55-59, Osborne Road. , Jesmond 906, 

, 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6, Garden. 
ae OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Ro 

Ww ennis, cricket, 


.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 


3 W. 
41 1716. 


Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Near sea, golf. C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas san - _Bed., 37 
Rec., 5. ps .» from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, nln 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-ho ag 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


Lon. 3 
Golf, riding, 


Hotel, 


Keats Pens. 
from 3} gns. to 6 Beds 15/- per 
day. Golf, 2 mi a * Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS. —Pendragon ay 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
Pd Cross. 12; 1. Pent. 
arden. 

Gale, 


ENBY, Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 
Rec., 3. Pens., 34 to 5} ens.; W.E., 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


30/- to 55/-. 

gg Ashley Hotel, Abbey 
Pens., 3 gns. 

W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 a Garden, 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 
to 3} gns. Garden. Tennis, golf, 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
ad. Bed., . 2. Pens., from 3 gns.; 
W.E., from ’9/- ‘day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


Us Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6. 


Rec., 3. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS 


.—Yardley Manor Private Hotel. 
Pleasantly situated. Central. Garden. 
Ideal Winter Residence. 2} 


South aspect. 
ns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Meee of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU ba relief.— 

Address, Sentinel 
w, London, W.C.1 


House, pton 


LITERARY 


Ts life of John Darcy. First Baron 
Darcy of Knaythe 1280 to 1347. Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10/6. 
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Harnessing the Victoria 
Falls 


Small but Symbolic Power Plant 
By G. Delap Stevenson. 


fork the first time, electric }: wer 
is to be made from the Victoria 
Falls. 

The Niagara, its great rival in mag- 
nificence, has tor long been harnessed 
both by the Americans and the 
Canadians, but up to now the Victoria 
has remained purely a spectacle, one 
of the wild things ot Africa which did 
no utilitarian work for man. 

Niagara produces hundreds of 
thousands ot horse power, serving 
industries and cities, in areas which 
are well populated on both sides of 
the international border. The furthest 
point which its power reaches is some 
200 miles away. 

At Victoria the plant which is now 
to be built is only a very small begin- 
ning. It is merely to supply the needs 
of Livingstone, a town of about 1,600 
white inhabitants at the last census, 
which has recently lost to the new 
city of Lusaka its importance as 
capital of Northern Rhodesia. 

Livingstone at present has a steam- 
driven power plant, and there was a 
good deal of debate as to whether the 
new one should also work by steam, 
or whether it should make use of the 
Falls. 

Figures were brought forward to 
show that the water power would be 
cheaper in the long run, and in the 
end the matter was decided by the 
casting vote of the Colonial Office, 
which spoke of the future possi- 
bilities ot hydro-electric power. 

One can dream in the manner of 
Rhodes of a great white Dominion 
north of South Africa. One can 
imagine the country ‘round Living- 
stone, and across the Zambezi in 
Southern Rhodesia, as populated and 
busy with industries which would 
depend on the power of the Falls. 

Already Southern Rhodesia is al- 
most a Dominion and her optimism 
and ambition are unlimited. 

Livingstone discovered the Falls, 
so it would be appropriate if the town 
bearing his name should be the 
pioneer of their development. 

At the beginning of the century it 
was thought that the Victoria Falls 
could be used for large scale schemes. 
The idea was to take power the 600 
odd miles from the Falls to the mines 
of the Rand. 

In 1909, the Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Company had got 
the concession to develop power at 
Victoria from the British South Africa 
Company, and it is this same com- 
pany which now, just twenty-six 
years later, is starting work at the 
Falls. 

Transmission to the Rand was soon 


4 


The Victoria Falls 


set aside as unpractical, and the Com- 
pany soon concentrated on local 
power stations in the Transvaal. 
The old scheme, however, crops 
up every now and again, a freak 
theory put forward when men let their 


| imaginations go and prophesy the 


future. 

In the same way the great white 
Dominion and its industries are still 
nothing but a fantasy. 

According to the plain economic 
facts, the little town of Livingstone 
and the Victoria Falls Hotel are the 
only places which at present can use 
the immense power available at the 
Falls. 

There are white settlers farming 
around Livingstone who might be 
able to benefit from cheap electric 
power, or it might be used for 
electrifying parts of the railway, but 
the real industrial life of Northern 
Rhodesia is in the copper and lead 
mines to the north. 

The Broken Hill mines are 300 
miles from the Falls and they are 
now served with power from the 
Mulungushi dam, only thirty miles 
from them, which was built about ten 
years ago at the cost of a million. 

The other Northern Rhodesian 
mines are further north still. 

Southern Rhodesia has, of course, 
a bigger white population, and in 
this territory there are the Wankie 
coal mines about a hundred miles 
from the Falls. 

It is also argued that as the whole 
district is far inland, the more it can 
prepare its produce, and reduce it in 
bulk by the local industry, the lower 
freight rates will be and therefore the 
greater the profits. 

The Governor of Northern Rhodesia 
cut the first sod for the works in June 
and the final agreement between the 
Government, Livingstone and the 
Company was reached last week. 

Negotiations had been going on 


since 1927, the Government claiming 
that the Government’s concession was 
not valid and the Company declaring 
that it was prepared to fight it out 
in the Courts. 

The Government took the line that 
if the Company did not intend to use 
the concession they should not stand 
in the way of others. 

For the Company, of course, the 
Victoria development is a very small 
item in their business. Materially, 
it is certainly an unimportant under- 
taking, but nevertheless, it is signifi- 
cant and symbolic for the civilisation 
of Africa. 

Special precautions are being taken 
so that the power plant will in no 
way injure the beauty of the Falls. 


Business Men to Tour 


India 


ARLY next month, a party of 
prominent English business 
men is leaving for a prolonged tour 
through India, Burma and Ceylon, 
where an intensive study of the 
markets is to be made, with a view to 
the possibility of extending the 
demand for British goods. 

The tour is being organised by the 
Association of Indian Municipalities, 
of which the Aga Khan is patron and 
the Gaekwar of Baroda is president 
elect. 

Twenty-seven of the largest towns 
will be visited, and meetings will be 
arranged with the local equivalents 
of our Chambers of Commerce. 

It is realised that in the past trade 
has been lost in this vast market 
owing to insufficient understanding 
of the needs. Personal contact, it is 
thought, may help to remove this, 
and some of the other difficulties. 
Indian railway authorities are 

placing a complete train at the dis- 
posal of the party, and at least two 
months will be spent in travel 
through the countries. 

London, Midlands and Northern 
interests will be represented, and I 
understand that several members of 
the TFancashire cotton trade are 
interested, and will probably join the 
party. 

Full details of the tour are not yet 
available, but it is understood that 
the party will sail on November 9 
and return early in the New Year. It 
is the first tour of British business 
men to India that has ever been 
organised. 

“And unless some of the diffi- 
culties placed in the way of equi- 
table trading are overcome,” | was 
told by a member of the party, “it 
will probably be the last. 

‘* We have left rather too much to 
the politicians. Now we are going 
to see what we can do for ourselves. 
It is absurd for Britain to sit down 
calmly and see an invaluable market 
rapidly being taken from her by 
foreign competitors.” 
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Ants that Kill Elephants 
By W. L. Speight. 


A TRADER in West Africa, during 

the course of a visit to a friend 
a few miles out of town, celebrated 
rather more heartily than was wise. 
It was well on towards midnight 
before he wandered back home. He 
must have been in a very careless 
mood, for he decided to rest at the 
roadside. A moment or two later he 
was snoring. 

So the driver ants discovered him. 
Only a few hours later a clean picked 
skeleton, dressed in correct evening 
wear, was found at the roadside, a 
horrible memorial to the power of 
the ants. 

The Invading Army 

Drivers must be among the smal- 
lest ants infesting the world, but, as 
they always work together in armies 
many millions strong, the size of the 
individual is of no consequence. 

The driver ant, less than half an 
inch in length, ranges over a very 
wide area in Africa, but it is most to 
be feared in the rain forests of the 
western coast, from Angola in the 
south to Senegal, some _ three 
thousand miles to the north. Most of 
the country through which the 
Congo and its tributaries flow is also 
infested. 

The ants are not always detected. 
The householder who can escape 
before they set down to work is 
sometimes delighted, for such a visit 
may mean that the rats, mice, 
snakes, spiders, cockroaches, and 
other undesirable creatures which 
seem invariably to make their homes 
in the thatch of a Central African 
house are devoured. 

When the drivers have gone and it 
is possible to return with one’s dogs 
and other livestock, the house will be 
in a more comfortable state than for 
many months, for the drivers will 
have cleaned up every speck of 
vermin. 

Strong Men Weep 

The other side of the picture is not 
so homely. In fact, Government 
officials, traders, hunters, and 
explorers who have braved the 
undoubted dangers of the remotest 
native regions, faced witchcraft, 
ju-ju, death, and horrible tortures in 
all its guises, have become stricken 
with abject terror at the approach of 
the driver ants. 

It is no exaggeration to write that 
they have made strong men weep, 
that every form of life flees from 
these tiny ants and that no other of 
Nature’s creations has this power 
over the wild life of the African 
plains, forests, rivers and hills. 


The soldier ants in their attack 
adopt a curious springing action, 
with the aid of which they can 
master many sorts of prey. Spiders 
in a few seconds may be swarming 
with ants, which will drag them 
from their webs and completely 
devour them. 

Butterflies just a moment too late 
in departing from the leaf on which 
they were resting have suffered a 


similar fate. Only the creatures that 
are swift to act can escape the ants. 

Natives have always feared the 
drivers, and it is said that before the 
white man ruled the country, they 
would dispose of witches and certain 
prisoners taken in battle by pinning 
them to the ground so that they 
could not move and leaving them to 
the cruel mercies of the ants. 

The drivers do not always need 
bait, for they scent food while miles 
away, but sometimes honey was. laid 
down to attract them. 

Once the ants reached their victim 
he was doomed to a horrible death, 
for those terrible little creatures 
would not stop until only the bones 
remained. 

This ant is probably one of the few 
that are truly carnivorous, for it does 
not bother with sugar and sweets, 
and the other delicacies which attract 
the average ant. The path it follows 
is largely guided by chance, and the 
direction is readily changed when 
prey is scented. 

The normal food of the ant seems 
to be grubs, worms, insects, and 
such small fry, but it does not mind 
eating something very much bigger. 

Watching the drivers in action, it 
is impossible to credit that they are 
blind, yet that is the fact. In the 
West African rainy season the 
country is generally cut up by so 
many streams and rivulets that the 
ants must overcome their reluctance 
to cross water. 


Reconnoitring Party 

When the head of the column 
encounters running water, large 
parties of ants scurry off in either 
direction, apparently to discover the 
most suitable spot for crossing, and 
there is nothing blind about their 
methods at this time. 

When the column has arrived at a 
decision, the ants form into a com- 
pact ball, the weakest in the centre, 
about the size of a hornet’s nest. In 
this fashion they roll into the stream, 
which frequently swirls them across 
to the other side. 

Perhaps one ball in a hundred fails 
to complete the crossing, which 
obviously indicates a sure instinct 
for accurate preliminary selection of 
a suitable starting point. 

Nature was unkind to the ele- 
phant when she did not provide it 
with means of dealing with such tiny 
enemies. If an elephant carelessly 
places a foot in the centre of a 
column of driver ants, the only thing 
that can possibly save it from death 
is a convenient river or pool. 


David and Goliath 

As soon as it feels the sting of 
those powerful mandibles, the ele- 
phant runs at top speed, bellowing 
with terror, and throws itself into the 
cool water. 

Should no such refuge be within 
reach, the attack of the ants on the 
animal’s legs will soon paralyse 
them. In a few minutes these crea- 
tures will have swarmed over the 
elephant’s back and up the trunk, 
with which it tries to beat them off. 

Trunk and eyes are probably the 
most vulnerable parts of the elephant. 


The prick of a pin on the trunk wil] 
produce intense pain, and the instan- 
taneous attack of many thousand 
tiny mandibles will send it mad with 
pain. 

Even the legs and back and the 
calloused parts of the hide cannot 
resist the ants for long. In a few 
days the billions of blind insects wil] 
have picked the carcase clean to the 
bones. No wonder the elephant fears 
the driver ants! 


S. Rhodesia News 


HE lifetime ambition of Kin 
Kumalo has been fulfilled. 

He will be able to return to South- 
ern Rhodesia to his people and tell 
them he has seen ‘‘Their Heaven and 
their Earth.” 

A royal chieftain of Africa, he 
has been brought up in the traditions 
of loyalty which held the great 
M‘Kosi, as King George V is known, 
as its inspiration and its source. He 
came over here to assist in the 
making of a film of Rhodes, but deep 
down in his heart his ambition did 
not lie in films — they rather fright- 
ened him—but in seeing the King of 
whom he and his people had heard 
so much. 

His Big Chance 

He heard that His Majesty was 
returning from Scotland to Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

This was his chance. 

He rose with the dawn and, armed 
with a special pass, took his stand at 
the gates of the Palace. Punctually 
at the appointed hour the Royal 
carriage came. Kumalo at last saw 
his King. He gave to the King the 
salute reserved only for his reigning 
monarch : ‘‘ Bayete’ he cried with 
his hand upraised and was rewarded 
with a bow and a smile. 

His ambition had been achieved 
after years of waiting and after 
thousands of miles of travelling. He 
sweats he will never leave his 
country again—and why should he ? 
Nothing in the world can give him 
any greater thrill. He has _ no 
ambition left save to tell his people 
of his meeting with the King. 

The Price of Oranges 

The latest report of the Rhodesian 
Co-operative Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion contains some curious reading. 

While wholesale prices for citrus 
fruit in the United Kingdom have 
continued at a very low level, sales in 
the smaller foreign markets have 
returned good prices. Indeed, the net 
foreign proceeds in some instances 
have exceeded the gross proceeds in 
the United Kingdom. 

At present great difficulty is being 
experienced in obtaining sufficient 
refrigeration accommodation on 
steamers from Beira to fulfil standing 
orders from Egypt and_ other 
markets. 

Besides sending over 55,000 cases of 
oranges, grapefruit and lemons to 
Great Britain, during August, 
Rhodesia also shipped citrus fruit to 
Portugal, Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Finland, Egypt, India, Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, China, Sudan, and 
the Canary Islands. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Pacification of the Maori 
By Professor A. P. Newton. 


WHEN Captain Cook explored 
the coasts of New Zealand in 
the second half of the eighteenth 
century, he was much struck with 
the fine physique and the notable 
mental ability of the tribes of Poly- 
nesian stock whom ‘he found inhabi- 
ting the islands. 

The Maori, as they called them- 
selves, were men of brown skin, not 
much darker than many inhabitants 
of Southern Europe, speaking a rich 
and musical tongue and gifted with 
a strong artistic sense that led them 
to decorate their houses and weapons 
with intricate carvings, and to make 
elaborate feather decorations and 
cunningly ornamented mats. 

Cook reported that they were 
probably the most advanced people 
of primitive stock he had met in the 
course of his explorations, but he 
found them fierce and warlike and 
not at all ready to-enter into friendly 
relations with Europeans. 

There was much strife between 
neighbouring tribes, especially in 
the North Island where population 
was densest, and a high degree of 
military organisation had been 
developed. 

In the centre of each tribal district 
was a fort or pa into which the whole 
tribe might withdraw in the face of 
serious invasion. The pa was con- 
structed of a stockade of tree trunks 
and its site was always carefully 
chosen so as to present the attacker 
with formidable natural difficulties. 

The defences were designed with 
great skill, so that each part of the 
stockade was protected by some 
other point of vantage. 


A New Zealand native (Maori), of 
type met with by Cook. Note the 
tattooing (moko) and feathers of the 
huia—indicating the rank of chief. 


Early observers all remarked upon 
the striking Maori custom of tatto- 
ing the face and body, so that a chief 
of high rank might be covered with 
elaborate designs giving to his 
countenance a particularly ferocious 
and terrifying appearance. 

The first seventy years of European 
contact with the Maori were a time of 
tragedy, for not only were the vices 
and diseases of civilisation introduced 
among the tribes, but their natural 
propensities to war were encouraged 
and the introduction of firearms made 
the constant tribal wars infinitely 
more destructive than they had been. 

The escaped convicts from New 
South Wales and the deserters from 
whaling ships who were the first 
Europeans to live in New Zealand, 
were degraded representatives of the 
white races, who either settled down 
to debauchery and sloth or tried to 
find profit by pandering to the 
desires of ambitious chiefs for 
assistance against their enemies. 

In part the chiefs sought for 
power and domination, but they also 
sought to gratify their craving for 
human flesh, for it was the savage 
Maori custom to eat his beaten 
enemy, and even in this detestable 
practice of cannibalism they indi- 
rectly derived assistance from the 
white renegades who furthered it by 
helping them in their wars. 

The most celebrated exploits of 
this period of tribal strife was those 


_ of Hongi, a chief of the far north of 


North Island, who had been to 
England and was thought to bea 
Christian convert. 

In 1821 he succeeded in procuring 
a large supply of muskets and 
ammunition by trading with visiting 
American ships. Many of them, 
strange to say, were old weapons 
that had been taken by the forces of 


_ the United States when Lord Corn- 


wallis had surrendered at Yorktown 
in 1781, forty years before. 

Thus armed, Hongi gathered a 
force of some 2,000 men and fell 
upon the great pa of his enemies near 
where the city of Anckland now 
stands. He slew more than a 
thousand of them, and a few months 
later he sailed south in a fleet of war 
canoes and destroyed nearly half of 
the five thousand tribesmen who 
failed to defend the strongest pa in 
New Zealand against Hongi’s 
dreaded firearms. 

It seemed as though in these 
savage battles the whole of the 
Maori race would ultimately be 
destroyed. 

Many attempts were made to per- 
suade the British Government to 
annex the islands and put a stop to 
the destruction, but the Cabinet 
were unwilling to add to their heavy 
colonial responsibilities. 

It was not until 1840 that Captain 
Hobson was allowed to conclude with 
the Maori chiefs the Treaty of 
Waitangi whereby Queen Victoria 
assumed the sovereignty of New 
Zealand and received their allegiance 
and promise of peaceful obedience. 

Unfortunately peace did not last 
long, for there were frequent quar- 
tels between the tribes and white 


Sir George Grey at the period of his 
Governorship of New Zealand, 1845- 
1853. Grey’s successful relations with 
the Maori did much to solve the 
“native problem” in New Zealand. 


settlers who desired to occupy por- 
tions of their lands. 

Hostilities broke out in 1848, and 
for the next four years desultory 
fighting went on in the North island 
between small government forces 
including some Imperial troops and 
the offending tribes. 

There were never any large forces 
engaged on either side but a series 
of sieges of the romantically situated 
pas which brought forth all the 
bravery and endurance of the com- 
batants. Victory lay with neither 
side and the struggle was dragging 
interminably when a new and per- 
sonally attractive Governor, Sir 
George Grey, determined to try 
what persuasion could do where 
force was ineffective. 

In a series of courageous journeys 
among the warring tribes he suc- 
ceeded in arranging with them 
measures of peace by which their 
traditional rights and sages were 
recognised, but they agreed to cede 
certain of their lands for white 
settlement. 


Grey deserves to be remembered as 
the founder of the most satisfactory 
relations with a native people in the 
British Empire, and he is looked 
upon to this day by the Maoris as 
one of their greatest benefactors. 


Unfortunately in the ‘ sixties’ 
troubles broke out again and what 
was called the Second Maori War 
dragged on from 1860 to 1870 with- 
out any striking success being won 
on either side. 

In the result the most uncompro- 
mising tribes withdrew into 
seclusion in the remote interior, but 
the others settled down and began 
to advance rapidly alongside their 
white fellow New Zealanders. 

The pacification thus brought into 
the current of the Dominion’s life an 
element of great value and a roman- 
tic strain such as is found in few 
other parts of the Empire. 
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Markets and Meddling 


By Our City Editor 


HE Stock Exchange has been accused almost 
universally of taking a short view of the 
situation for putting up security prices when 

it appeared that French reluctance to adopt effec- 
tive “‘ sanctions ’’ might lead to the abandonment 
of such League penalties. But on this occasion, 
at any rate, one cannot help feeling that the Stock 
Exchange was right and that the breakdown of 
‘“‘ sanctions’? machinery and probably of the 
League as a whole would be a.“ bull point.” If 
we first consider the question of ‘‘ sanctions ’’ we 
find that the best economic hindrance to Italian 
aggression is her lack of credit, a far more effec- 
tive ‘‘ sanction ’’ than any that can be dictated by 
the League. 

Other economic “ sanctions ’’ enforceable on 
only about half the sources of supply would be 
worse than useless and merely serve to aggravate 
Italy’s grievance. If we look beyond “‘sanctions’’ 
to the future of the League, assuming that it sur- 
vives the present crisis, we find that its continuance 
may mean an ever-present threat of Britain being 
involved in international dispute. The Stock Ex- 
change has shown that it would rather place its 
trust in a policy for this country of heavy and 
expensive re-armament than incur the risk of being 
seriously involved in numerous long drawn out 
crises such as the present. Surely this view is a 
far-sighted one. 


The Tin Decision 

There is every justification for those metal 
brokers and others in the City who showed opposi- 
tion to the fierce Tin restriction policy of the 
International Committee earlier in the year to say 
‘* T told you so,’’ for the Committee was forced to 
meet again last week and to raise the quota by a 
further 5 per cent. to 70 per cent., effective as from 
July 1 last. The previous big increase of 15 per 
cent. was not made in time to save the situation 
and stocks have declined to a dangerously low 
level. One cannot help feeling that the liquidation 
of the unwanted ‘‘ Buffer Stock ’? was responsible 
for the absurdly tight control imposed this year, 
for the price had to be maintained before every- 
thing if a big loss were to be avoided. There 
seems no likelihood of the International Committee 
again hampering its movements with a Buffer pool, 
and the Scheme should work more smoothly than 
for some time past since demand is proving so 
satisfactory. Tin shares are still more or less out 


of favour, though results have been extremely good 
and, with the higher permitted quota, are likely 
to be even better this year. As previously pointed 
out in this column, yields of 8 and 9 per cent. are 
obtainable in the Tin list, and prospects compare 
favourably with any other speculative section with 
the possible exception of lead and copper produc- 
ing concerns. 

It may be noted, while mentioning base metal 
shares, that Amalgamated Metal Corporation £1 
ordinary can still be bought at 25s. 3d., despite 
the huge rise which has taken place in Base Metals 
over the past few months. The company paid 5 
per cent. last year, and the next accounts are likely 
to show extremely good results. 


Transport “C” 

The payments announced by the London Passenger 
Transport Board on the ‘‘C” stock for the past two 
years are, on the whole, in accordance with market expec- 
tations. The stock received an extra 4 per cent. in 
respect of 1933-34, making 3} per cent. in all for that year 
and payment of 4 per cent. is to be made for the year to 
June 30 last. In view of all the poor undertakings, 
largely tramways, which the Board has had to take over 
along with the more remunerative ones, the payments for 
the first two years must be regarded as satisfactory and 
when the full benefits of co-ordination are felt, it should 
be possible to achieve the standard 5} per cent. rate on 
the ‘‘C ”’ stock. With traffic returns to date showing a 
satisfactory increase the market is looking for a further 
increase of 4 per cent. in the interest rate for this year 
and though it is early days for such anticipation, the 
stock at around par still looks quite a good investment. 


Austin Motor Profits 

The fact that the report of the Austin Motor Company 
for the year to July 31 last showed profits to be lower 
than in the previous year at £1,469,144, against 
£1,505,212, caused some disappointment in the market 
and the 5s. shares fell back to 44s. xd. The net profit 
came out at £838,548, against £876,280 and the 50 per 
cent. dividend and bonus on four times the amount of 
ordinary capital which received 100 per cent. dividend 
and bonus a year previously require £311,230, against 
£150,000. The allocation to reserves is in consequence 
lower at £185,000 against £350,000. The Austin com- 
pany has always shown itself fully cognisant of the 
necessity for keeping right in touch with the public’s 
requirements and sales expanded last year by 23 per cent. 
in the Home market while export sales were 30 per cent. 
up. For the first eight weeks of the current year sales 
further expanded by 62 per cent. for Home market and 
118 per cent. for the Export market, a gratifying indica- 
tion of the reception of the latest Austin models. There 
seems every chance that this year may provide a new 
profit ‘‘ record.” The company’s liquid position is 
remarkably strong with cash amounting to over 
£1,000,000 and the shares at their present price yield 
over 5 per cent. on last year’s rate of dividend and bonus. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,476,000 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“The Soldier’s Fortune” Ambassador’s Theatre 
By Thomas Otway. 


R. Sydney Carroll is nothing if not a 
pioneer. Not content with turning Queen 
Mary’s Garden in Regent’s Park into one of the 
most beautiful open-air theatres in England, he is 
doing his best to turn the Ambassador’s Theatre 
into the home of Restoration drama. My own 
feeling is that his Shakespearean activities are the 
more worthy of commendation. It is-not that 
modern audiences are squeamish, far from it, but 
even a modern audience can become bored with 
three acts of unredeemed bawdry and not too grace- 
ful insinuation. A play is not necessarily a good 
play because it was written the best part of two 
hundred years ago, nor does it deserve the dignity 
of a West End revival merely because it deals 
with subjects which have in these enlightened 
years come under the bar of the Lord Chamberlain. 
All Mr. Carroll gave us was an_ interesting 
revival of a dull play. He was well-served by his 
actors. Mr. Baliol Holloway and Miss Athene 
Seyler spoke their o*\trageous lines with a nice dis- 
tinction and moved with a certain dignity and 
grace. Mr. Roy Byford made a pleasant and quite 
incredible scoundrel of Sir Jolly Jumble, and Miss 
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Lesley Wareing and Mr. Anthony Quayle assisted 
ably in the unweaving of the bare-faced plot. I 
was disappointed with Mr. Huntley Wright. In 
his hands, Sir Davey Dunce became such an 
obvious dupe that half the point of the play was 
lost. I applaud Mr. Carroll’s enterprise, but I 
hope he will concentrate his energies on the revival 
of the fittest. 


“The Merchant of Venice” 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 
Shakespeare. 


ELIEVING, no doubt, that there is no neces- 
sity to ‘‘ gild the lily,” Mr. Arthur Phillips 
has chosen to produce ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ 
at the Lyric; Hammersmith, in as simple and 
straightforward a manner as is possible. There 
are no frills or furbelows about either costumes or 
settings and one’s attention, in consequence, was 
not diverted from the play and the players. Mr. 
Phillips played the part of Shylock in what is 
known nowadays as the “‘ Irving Tradition.’’ This 
Shylock never existed anywhere but on the stage. 
It was a performance in sharp contrast to that of 
Miss Rosemary Scott, who did not take things 
quite so seriously and endowed Portia with youth- 
ful gaiety. Both she and Miss Cherry Cottrell as 
Nerissa were charming to see and pleasing to hear. 
I had expected Mr. Jerry Verno, well-known 
comedian that he is, to bring something new to the 
part of Gobbo, but my expectations were not 
realised. Nevertheless I enjoyed his amusing per- 
formance. Mr. Basil Gill played the part of 
Antonio and played it well, and Mr. J. Fisher 
White was an admirably dignified Doge. 

My sympathies went out to Miss Rosemary 
Scott, who delivered the ‘‘ quality of mercy ”’ 
speech (in rather a more sprightly fashion than I 
have been accustomed to hear it) to the accompani- 
ment of such shuffling of feet and banging of 
instruments as can rarely have been heard emanat- 
ing from any orchestra. 


“Peer Gynt” Old Vic 


Ibsen, 


NE would have thought that there was very 
little new to be said or done about Peer 
Gynt, but Mr. Henry Cass has managed to make 
his Old Vic production into something quite fresh 
and unexpected. In this he was helped enormously 
by the excellent scenic designs of Mr. Eric Newton, 
so beautifully carried out by Mr. Bagnall Harriss, 
as well as by Miss Betty Dyson, who designed 
the costumes. 

Mr. William Devlin played the part of Peer as 
though he had been on the stage for years. I first 
saw Mr. Devlin at the Embassy Theatre when he 
was a student and I was impressed then by his 
exceptional gifts. That he is fulfilling his early 
promise—and in such an extraordinarily difficult 
part—is no more than I expected and no less than 
I hoped. Miss Florence Kahn made a welcome 
return to the stage and Mr. Ion Swinley gave yet 
two more of his polished performances. ine 
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BROADCASTING 


A BLOW AT THE B.B.C. 
MONOPOLY 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HE Royal Command Performance at the 
Palladium will not be broadcast this year, 
and Mr. Henry Hall’s Guest Nights will be dis- 
continued. There would not at first sight appear 
to be any connection between these two statements, 
but in reality there is. Hundreds of thousands of 
listeners will regret their inabilitv to hear the pro- 
gramme which has been devised in aid of the 
Variety Artists’ Benevolent Fund, and just as 
many thousands will rejoice that Mr. Hall’s Satur- 
day night charades have at last been consigned to 
a merciful oblivion. 

As a fact, however, the two things are indis- 
solubly connected. It is all a question of money. 
The B.B.C. has refused to pay more than five 
hundred guineas for the privilege of broadcasting 
this most important of all variety performances 
and has been outbid by the West End Theatre 
Managers’ Association, the Touring Managers’ 
Association, the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Kinema Renters’ Association, who 
have made a donation £250 in excess of the 
B.B.C.’s highest bid on the distinct understand- 
ing that the performance is not broadcast. At 
the same time British Equity has _ successfully 
objected to its members being exploited by the 
B.B.C. in Mr. Hall’s Guest Programmes  with- 
out receiving any payment. 


Put to Shame 


For years now the B.B.C. has been underpaying 
variety artists and getting them for nothing when- 
ever possible. By the inglorious subterfuge of 
describing them as ‘“ guests’’ it has persuaded 
people who have a living to make to barter cash 
for publicity. Yet when the opportunity arises to 
make some restitution in the way of charity the 
B.B.C. politely declines and allows itself to be 
put to shame by a combination of organisations of 
whose existence it was probably unaware. 

If Mr. Hindemith were suddenly to produce a 
symphony for full orchestra, military band, dance 
band, double chorus, ten soloists and a baritone 
sea-lion, the B.B.C. would not hesitate to spend 
fifteen hundred pounds on a half-hour’s excerpt to 
which nobody would listen, but it will not spend 
half that amount on a programme which the whole 
country would like to hear. The very artists who 
have been dashing from their respective theatres 
to Broadcasting House in order to do a free ‘‘turn’”’ 
will be giving their subscriptions to their own 
benevolent fund, but the B.B.C. haggles and 
refuses to play unless it gets rather more than five 
hundred quid pro quo. 

The B.B.C. is a monopoly whose actions none 
can question: it also has a duty to the public. 
That it has failed consistently to perform this duty 
I have been at pains to point out over a period of 
years. That it should be put to the blush by the 
organised entertainment industry and at the same 
time defied by the artists themselves through their 
vwn organisation is more than I ever expected, 


CINEMA 


GRETA GARBO’S LATEST 


BY MARK FORREST 


genes made a silent version of Anna 
Karenina with Greta Garbo in the tragic 
réle of the heroine; now this same actress appears 
in the talking picture. This film and her per- 
formance in it have been hailed as the greatest 
event of the year in the cinema; but neither the 
one nor the other is that. 


A great deal of money has been spent upon the 
production, and the opening shot, which shows the 
dining table at a regimental mess, sets a lavish 
standard which the company maintains through- 
out. Other expensive items are the reproduction 
of the station at St. Petersburg, a fine train, and 
a regimental ball; while for the eyes of the women 
there are the beautiful costumes worn by Greta 
Garbo. When, however, we come to what this 
ornate shell contains things are not nearly so 
satisfactory. 


The Devouring Flame 


The story of Anna Karenina is a humourless 
one, and the attempts which have been made to 
lighten it in places are not successful. It stands 
or falls on one’s belief in the great love which 
bears for Vronsky, a _ love’ which 
overwhelms her to such a degree that she forsakes 
her position, her husband and finally her child 
that she may enjoy it, and, when Vronsky leaves 
her, takes her life. It is essential, then, that there 
should be no pandering with this passion, which 
should burn like a wild flame eating up the cellu- 
loid. Unfortunately it does nothing of the kind. 
The love scenes between Greta Garbo and Fredric 
March carry no conviction; the film loses its hold 
and the eye becomes weary. Fredric March is the 
more unconvincing and, except when he is irrit- 
able, gives a lifeless performance. 


While failing to capture the illusion of passionate 
love, Greta Garbo succeeds admirably in her por- 
trayal of mother love. The sequences with her 
son, Sergei, admirably played by Freddie 
Bartholomew, are the best things in the film, and 
the contrast is so marked that the balance of the 
story is upset. No one can believe that she really 
prefers her lover to her son. 


In the thankless part of Karenin, Basil Rath- 
bone is excellent and, if his austere performance 
had been countered by a lively one by Fredric 
March, perhaps all would have been well; as it is, 
one’s sympathies are with the husband and child, 
even though the plot has been twisted to make the 
former more opinionated than he really was. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981. 
SOMETHING NEW FROM RUSSIA! 
A Riot of Fun that has set all Europe Laughing ! 


ALEXANDROV'S “JAZZ COMEDY” ww) 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron 
and made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, 
famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told: 


‘* Well, what’s the matter with vou?” said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 
‘** Only a cold,"’ said the patient, timidly. 


** Only a cold,” said the great man; ‘* what more do you want—the plague?” 


I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 
should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. .\ cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap vour head in a shaw! and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am 
going to give you forthwith. But if vou cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people!) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos) 
dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and 
after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, 
but it is very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange 
in two, then fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won't taste 
the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a 
dozen packets of this drug—-10 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more 
than 3 doses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it— 
about 2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into the hot 
water, or home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with 
boiling water. This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up vour hostrils and round your 
gums, several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If vou have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops 
the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if 
after two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would 
be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let 
your fee be—just savying—God bless Lady Houston. 


L.H. 
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Mr. “SHEET ANCHOR” 


By LUCY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


What is the League of Nations? It is a League designed by the late 
American President Wilson which the American Nation very wisely refused to 
have anything to do with— FOISTED BY HIM ON ENGLAND—which 
Mr. Baldwin now actually describes to a Yorkshire audience as the “SHEET 
ANCHOR” OF THE GOVERNMENT!! 

The Policy of the League of Nations is to denationalise nations and destroy 

- their individuality. Itis pernicious and destructive to the independence of the 
people—by usurping their sovereignty, and although it has no power and no 
right to do so—it orders countries to War over quarrels which do not concern 
them! The League of Nations is inherently Socialist, international and 
communistic. 

YET THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY DOES 
NOT HESITATE TO ASK HIS FOLLOWERS TO SUPPORT THIS 
ORGANISATION WHICH STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART OF 
CONSERVATISM AND FREEDOM—AND CALLS IT THE “SHEET 
ANCHOR™ OF HIS GOVERNMENT statement I flatly contradict. 

THE “SHEET ANCHOR” OF ENGLAND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A 
cof GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY. 

Now as Mr. Baldwin is only in his present position through the votes of 
Conservatives who put him there and who voted for a Conservative Government 
—let us ask ourselves this question :— 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? 


As its name implies it represents that vast body of English opinion that seeks 
to CONSERVE certain recognised principles of Government—and all the great 
reforms in the last century have been on the initiative of Conservatives—as one 
can find out by reading history. 

The first principle of CONSERVATISM—is the preservation of the 
MONARCHY —which Sir Stafford Cripps wishes to destroy — 
strengthening the ties of Empire by bringing the Dominions and Colonies 
into the closest relationship with the Mother Country and— ABOVE ALL 
AND BEFORE ALL— maintaining the Armed Forces of the Realm on the 
same high level that has always made our national will predominant and 
respected in the councils of Europe because our Navy was_ invincible. 
eo a _ Conservative principles are simple but they aim fundamentally in preserving 
ie the safety of every Englishman and Englishwoman. 

- It is a bird of ill omen that soils the nest that it was reared in—-but that is 
exactly what Stanley Baldwin has done. Nurtured in Conservatism he owes 
his great position as Leader of the Conservative Party to Conservatives. Where 
would he be to-day if Conservatives—foolishly against their better judgment— 
had not listened to his crocodile tears a few years ago and permitted him to 
carry on again after they knew in their hearts that he had failed them and that 
they could not trust him and they were right in doubting him and wishing to 
get rid of him for, in the vernacular of the day, ‘‘ He has done them dirty.” . 

So that —as this proves — Mr. Baldwin’s position depends entirely upon 
Conservatism and yet he has thrown all Conservative principles to the winds and 
it is the duty of all who love their King and country to DENOUNCE THIS 
FRAUDULENT DICTATORSHIP CALLING ITSELF “NATIONAL” 
which has basely betrayed the Country by squandering the Nation’s resources, 
weakening its faith, breaking its heart and destroying its very soul. 

And remember that Mussolini—Mussolini alone—has saved us from the 
humiliating and disgraceful gesture by which Mr. Eden tried to bribe him—but 
he has not yet answered my question—What was the bribe he promised to 
Russia—-WAS IT INDIA? 
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